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DEDICATION. 


Yes, in some far-shining sphere, 
Conscious or not of the past, 

Still thou performest the word 

Of the Spirit in whom thou dost live, 
Prompt, unwearied, as here! 

Still thou upraisest with zeal 

The humble good from the ground, 
Sternly repressest the bad. 

Still, like a trumpet, dost rouse 
Those who with half-open eyes 
Tread the border-land dim 

’Twixt vice and virtue; reviv’st, 
Succourest ;—this was thy work, 
This was thy life upon earth. 


. . 


We were weary, and we 

Fearful, and we, in our march 
Fain to drop down and die. 

Still thou turnedst, and still 
Beckonedst the trembler, and still 
Gavest the weary thy hand! 


. . . . . ry 


Therefore to thee it was given 
Many to save with thyself, 
And, at the end of the day, 
O faithful shepherd! to come, 
Bringing thy sheep in thy hand, 
M. ARNOLD, “Rugby Chapel.” 


PREFACE. 


VERYONE who knew or was influenced by 
the Rev. Dr. W. J. Townsend in his long 
distinguished career will think that his 

life-story may well be told. He was a public 
man for forty years. No important movement 
occurred in his own Denomination, or in the 
wider life of Methodism, without his co-opera- 
tion. With the work of federating the Free 
Churches of England and Wales he was asso- 
ciated from its beginning. His year as President 
of their National Council was historic, and his 
contribution notable. Dr. Townsend was also a 
voluminous author, known at home and abroad. 
Some of his works are permanent contributions 
to literature. Since biography is the truest 
history, something will be lost if Dr. Townsend’s 
record is not known. 

It was this fact which led several to apply to 
Dr. Townsend for permission to prepare a Life 
of him, and led his relatives to decide that one 
should be written. When Mrs. Townsend, Mr. 
Hubert Townsend, Mrs. Bowran and Mr. C. A. 
Morton requested me to write it, and it was 
discovered that this was Dr. Townsend’s wish 
also, if a Life was required, I felt that I could 
not refuse to do so. His kindness to me began 
twenty-nine years ago. Happy shall I be if in 
showing my gratitude I pass on something of 
the glow and stimulus towards the best and 
highest which his presence brought, and which 
I have felt anew. Even in his ashes live their 
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wonted fires. May the warmth be felt as these 
pages are turned! 

Cordial acknowledgement must be made of 
Mrs. Bowran’s ready help, in the midst of many 
duties, in supplying some details about her 
beloved father. And Councillor F. E. Weight- 
man, J.P., has again shown his regard for Dr. 
Townsend’s work and memory by his practical 
interest. 

All will be grateful to the eminent friends of 
Dr. Townsend for their valuable tributes and 
reminiscences which are given in Chapter XII. 
The gracious readiness with which they were 
contributed adds value to them. 

Abundance of material and many tempting 
topics have made the limitations of space severely 
felt. Room has been found for several explana- 
tions for other than Methodist readers. Use has 
been made of some of Dr. Townsend’s autobio- 
graphical articles, especially his valuable pictures 
of Methodist and Free Church life and leaders in 
his period. Permission to use these has been 
kindly granted by the Connexional Editor (Rev. 
Henry Smith) and the Book Steward (Rev. Henry 
Hooks). The Editor has also read the proof 
sheets and offered valuable suggestions, and so 
increased my debt to him for many kindnesses. 
Mr. R. H. Goss (Downham) willingly gave me 
some clerical help. 

Gick. 
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CHAPTER I. 


A BOY IN CANNY 
NEWCASTLE. 


“Out of the North cometh golden splendour.”—ELInu, 
Job, xxxvii. 22. 


“O child! O new-born denizen 
Of life’s great city! on thy head 
The glory of the morn is shed, 
Like a celestial benison! 
Here at the portal thou dost stand, 
And with thy little hand 
Thou openest the mysterious gate 
Into the future’s undiscovered land.” 
—LONGFELLOW, “To a Child.” 


HE birth and boyhood of William John 
Townsend fell in a period of English history 
variously known as “The Hungry Forties” and 
“The Beginnings of the New Spirit and the New 
Paths.” He was born in Newcastle-upon-Tyne 
on January 20th, 1835. It is more than a co- 
incidence that some of the causes and interests 
which afterwards engaged his versatile mind and 
abundant energy were then active and attractive. 
Even in his childhood he was affected by these 
matters. His parents were intelligent and alert, 
interested in the progressive movements of the 
time, lived in a fine northern centre of English 
life, and welcomed to their home those to whom 
everything human was significant. 

Queen Victoria ascended the throne when the 
child was two years old. In his growing years, 
and throughout her long reign, the Queen em- 
bodied for him almost completely his ideal of a 
constitutional monarch. Sixty-four years later 
(1901) he witnessed the Coronation of her son, 
Edward VII., in Westminster Abbey. The for- 
mation of the beneficent Anti-Corn Law League, 
in 1838, was an event of importance to the boy’s 
home, as to every home of the working and middle 
classes of England. A generation later, when Mr. 
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Townsend had dedicated himself to serve the 
common people, while serving Christ as a Metho- 
dist minister, he recalled this social crisis and 
the Chartist agitation and riots. He cherished his 
acquaintance with Thomas Cooper, the Chartist 
who, like Ebenezer Elliott, Richard Cobden and 
John Bright, never rested until cheap bread was 
given to the people of England. 

Another note of the period of Dr. Townsend’s 
boyhood was the coming of the steam locomotive 
into practical utility in the north of England. He 
used to tell that when he was a child he sat on 
the shoulder of his father, in Argyle Street, New- 
castle-on-Tyne, and watched the train of the 
Newcastle and North Shields Railway on its first 
journey. All his life he was an incessant letter- 
writer. This taste was early assisted by the 
coming of the penny postage system when he 
was a boy of five years (1840), which replaced 
a charge of four pence, or even a shilling, 
demanded of the receiver on the delivery of each 
letter. Next to religion and its immediate con- 
cerns, Literature and Art were Dr. Townsend’s 
deepest interests. He always felt that he was in- 
debted in this regard to the rich inspirations of 
the period of his childhood and youth. Words- 
worth was still reminding men of “the motion 
and the spirit which impels all thinking things ” 
and “all objects of all thought.” In 1832 Alfred 
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Tennyson had erected “The Palace of Art” by his 
magic poesy. Three years later Robert Browning 
alternately perplexed and delighted his readers 
with passages in his dramatic poem, “Paracel- 
sus.” Macaulay was informing and inflaming 
men by his biographical and literary essays (1825 
—1844). Carlyle uttered his strange rhapsody 
“Sartor Resartus” in 1833; Dickens issued 
“Pickwick Papers” in 1836. Maclise was pic- 
turing interiors; Landseer, animals and birds; 
Stansfield, the great and wide sea. 

Newcastle was undergoing transformation in 
Dr. Townsend’s boyhood. Milton’s “coaly Tyne” 
remained, as did the far-stretching Town Moor, 
and lovely Jesmond Dene with its almost un- 
matched sylvan beauty. When Wesley had his 
northern centre in the city he wrote, “If I did 
not believe that there is another world I would 
spend all my Summers here, as I know no place 
comparable to it for pleasantness.” The boy 
Townsend looked with wonder on these features 
and on the ancient central church of St. Nicholas 
with its crocketed and crowned pinnacles and its 
lantern so gracefully poised. Near to it were the 
only three stone houses in the city. Then in 1838 
Dobson, an architect, and Grainger, a builder, 
wrought together in the planning and erection of 
several noble central streets, — Grey Street, 
Grainger Street, and others. The population of 
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about 40,000 rapidly increased, and when young 
Townsend reached manhood (1855), it was more 
than double that number. Gigantic engineering 
and kindred industries were located there about 
1850, and the city leapt onwards to the magnitude 
and importance of which Dr. Townsend always 
spoke with the pride of a native. 

He was born in the house numbered 110 Pilgrim 
Street—now much altered. His father, the Rev. 
Joseph Townsend, was for some years a minister 
of the Methodist New Connexion (1797-1907). A 
throat affection compelled his retirement from 
that office and work in 1827. He settled in New- 
castle and became partner in a high-class china 
and glass business with Mr. William Ridgway, 
a relative of Mr. John Ridgway, the famous royal 
pottery manufacturer of Hanley, Staffordshire. 
After a few years, Mr. Townsend became sole pro- 
prietor. Sad to say, his impaired health was 
followed by death in 1842. He left his widow, 
Mary, with six young children. William John, 
the fourth child, was then only seven years old. 
The bereaved lady drew her children about her 
and, with a mother’s devotion and the resources 
of a singularly strong, well-balanced mind, 
devout spirit and tender character, bravely faced 
life for them and with them. By the help of 
Mr. John Ridgway she was able to continue her 
husband’s business. 
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Like many Methodists of the period, Mrs. Town- 
send kept a diary. She might have written in 
it of her boy William John, as Susanna Wesley 
wrote concerning her John—one of her many 
children, “I do intend to be more particularly 
careful with the soul of this child.” Like the 
Holy Child of long before, the boy Townsend 
was continually with his mother. He was small 
and delicate-looking, but very ready to help in 
all ways open to him and came to delight in his 
mother’s business, for love of her, and soon 
because of the beautiful ware in which she dealt. 
He overheard her prayers concerning himself and 
her other children, and the business affairs also ; 
saw the change which one short hour spent with 
God prevailed to make in her and her anxieties ; 
and was called to rejoice with her when she 
found abundant fulfilment of divine promises. 
Strict honourableness and the wish to be prompt 
in payment of due accounts sometimes brought 
anxious hours, if not crises, in her business 
matters. Dr. Townsend culled from her diary 
interesting instances of divine help vouchsafed in 

\answer to-prayer. 


Basing been in great want of money for some 

time, as I was putting on my clothes this morn- 

ing, I lifted wp my heart to God and prayed to 

Him, telling Him that if He did not help me, I 

did not know what I could do. A silent voice 
15 
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spoke within me quite distinctly, saying, “Mrs. - 
F’, will call and pay her account to-day.” I 
thought it must be my dear husband’s spirit 
communicating with me, and I felt assured it 
would be so. Indeed I felt so sure of it, that 
after I had attended to other duties I set some 
things out ready for her to see when she came. 
Accordingly, towards noon, she arrived. “Come, 
Mrs. Townsend,” she said, “I am in a hurry; 
let me have your bill paid; I have been ‘so 
uneasy about your bill for fear you might be 
put to trouble for the money, that I have come 
to-day in a farmer’s cart to get it settled, for 
our horses are out at grass, so I must be quick 
to get a ride home again.” Was not this a most 
condescending act of my Heavenly Father’s care 
over poor me, to cause a lady who keeps her 
own Carriage to submit to ride in a cart merel 
to pay my bill? Truly the Lord can do all 
things. 


Three other times of strain were relieved in 
answer to her prayers, by the unexpected visits 
of a gentleman whose name is not given in the 
record. He had been helped years earlier by her 
late husband and now handed her eighty, sixty, 
and forty pounds in repayment, and this at critical 
times in her business. Soon after these repay- 
ments ceased, the strain upon her resources passed 
away also. We shall see that in hours of heavy 
demand upon the powers of her distinguished son, 
as indeed throughout his life, the memory of 
these experiences which his mother allowed him 
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to share with her was profoundly influential, and 
led him to claim the same divine resources. He 
always found them sufficient. 

The well-managed and delightful store attracted 
the connoisseur and wealthy patrons, and some- 
times the philanthropic also. Among these was a 
noble Quaker lady, Ellen Richardson. She asked 
help towards the purchase of the freedom of a 
negro, who became the famous orator, Frederick 
Douglas. Mrs. Townsend helped the fund and 
wisely called her boy that he might hear the 
story. His quick-springing sympathy carried 
him back forthwith for his money-box, the con- 
tents of which he gladly added to the fund. The 
pretty incident was stirred in Dr. Townsend’s 
memory many years later when he met Douglas, 
“towering in height above all others and in the 
dress of a United States ambassador,” at the 
President’s reception given in Washington to the 
representatives to the Ecumenical Methodist Con- 
ference there (1891). 

Mrs. Townsend maintained a delightful Chris- 
tian home life and, notwithstanding business 
claims and cares, displayed the grace of hos- 
pitality in full measure, especially towards the 
ministers and workers of the Methodist New 
Connexion. She was an intelligent member of 
the local church, and an exponent of the Scrip- 
tural church polity of that small but influential 
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community in which her son was to exercise so 
distinguished a ministry, as also in the United 
Methodist Church in which it merged in 1907. 
The Rev. Alexander Kilham (1762-1798) had 
laboured in Newcastle, and when in 1797 he and 
the Rev. William Thom and five thousand Metho- 
dists formed the new Methodist community, the 
decisive meeting for Newcastle seceders was held 
in her father’s house. Continuing this interesting 
tradition, distinguished ministers were often in- 
vited to Mrs. Townsend’s home. “You may sit 
up late to-night, because the preacher will be 
here,” was welcome news to her eager son in his 
early, impressible years. Mrs. Townsend did not 
like her ministerial visitors to miss their oppor- 
tunities. Her son told this later incident of her. 


At the Conference of 1865, held in Newcastle- 
on-Tyne, she entertained four of the delegates. 
On the first night of their arrival, after supper 
was over, and it was time for the travellers to 
retire to rest, she brought a Bible, and offering 
it to an eminent Doctor of Divinity, asked him 
to conduct worship. He replied that he was very 
weary with his journey, and he would be glad 
if Mr. H., a senior brother, would take the duty. 
Mr. H. said that he also was very tired and 
suggested that Mr. D. should lead the devotions, 
and he in turn said he should prefer that one of 
the others should perform the task. Then she 

- took the Bible and herself read a chapter and 
offered prayer, saying to the company after she 
18 
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had concluded, “I hope, gentlemen, that when 
you are asked to read and pray in a family 
again, you will not make any excuses.” The 
guests felt the rebuke ; but they all honoured 
her for her courage and straightness. 


The home was closely associated with Salem 
Church, Hood Street. This sanctuary was for 
a time withdrawn from the Connexion by Joseph 
Barker and his adherents. That erratic genius, 
for some years a minister of the Connexion, pos- 
sessed a singularly pellucid style as speaker and 
writer. Few men could more skilfully make the 
worse appear the better reason. A segment of 
truth was magnified to the exclusion of all else, 
and was represented as the be-all and the end- 
all. Step by step he forsook the truth, became 
an infidel and virtually an atheist. After much 
forbearance, the Conference decided to expel him. 
His laconic reply was an untruthful accusation 
of two trusted ministers who, with manifest grief 
for his errors but with utter faithfulness to the 
truth as it is in Jesus, had led the Conference 
towards decision. ‘Thomas Allin and William 
Cooke,” said Barker, “have told sixty lies in 
sixty minutes.” Four years later the Rev. William 
Cooke (1806-84), was superintendent of the New- 
castle Circuit. Barker flaunted his infidelity there 
and declared that the silence with which for long 
his assaults were treated indicated ignorance and 
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impotence among Christians. Much against his 
wish, and after repeated requests, Cooke under- 
took to reply to Barker, prompted by motives like 
those which sustained Adam Clarke in his work 
for the State Papers Commission. A ten-days’ 
debate was held in the Lecture Hall of the city 
on the subject, “What is a Christian?” All the 
city was moved, and indeed the whole of the 
north of England. Mrs. Townsend’s home was a 
rendezvous for the friends of Cooke, who nightly 
gathered to pray for and report upon the success 
which attended his efforts. Her son, William 
John, then ten years of age, heard with bated 
breath the conversations concerning this theologi- 
cal combat. Cooke became to him a hero and 
the embodiment of’ wisdom and knowledge, as 
indeed he was to thousands. Undoubtedly his 
example and influence profoundly affected the 
boy’s later development. Cooke took a kindly 
interest in the bright boy. This was the more 
welcome and fruitful as Cooke was completely 
victorious in the famous debate. Barker was no- 
mean antagonist; but Cooke was more than a 
match for him. Barker’s power and influence 
were broken and steadily declined. Dr. Town- 
send delighted to recount that Barker was led 
back to the ways of truth by Dr. Cooke—albeit 
after years of wandering and baleful misleading 
of others. 
20 
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Notwithstanding severe financial limitations, 
Mrs. Townsend secured for her fatherless children 
an excellent education, one by one. William 
John had the good fortune to enjoy several years 
of school life under the Rev. J. Collingwood 
Bruce, LL.D., D.C.L. At once a scholar and a 
saint, Bruce was magnetic also even to boys— 
those shrewd judges of character. Moreover, he 
could impart his learning to others. Young 
Townsend almost worshipped him. In later years 
their association ripened into friendship. Dr. 
Townsend offen recalled the names and distinc- 
tions of some of his fellow-scholars. With some 
he had happy associations in later life. 


Among the scholars were Robert Stephenson, 
the engineer; Lord Armstrong, the inventor ; 
Sir Charles Palmer, shipbuilder; Sir I. Low- 
thian Bell, chemical discoverer; and many 
others. The head boy while I was at school 
afterwards became Sir Gainsford Bruce, Judge 
of King’s Bench, and was in office for some 

ears as Solicitor- and Attorney-General. 

here also were: John Moffat, son of Robert 
Moffat, and since famous as an African mis- 
sionary and explorer ; Sir John Burdon-Sander- 
son, Bart., whose famous chemical discoveries 
have made the world his debtor ; Robert Spence 
Watson, the et northern Liberal leader, and 
he promoted by the King as a member of the 

tivy Council; Thomas Annandale, Professor 
of Chemistry in Edinburgh University, whose 
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death is announced in the daily press as I write 
these words ; Sir Thomas Milvain, Judge Advo- 
cate-General; and far more than I can name 
here, who have entered Parliament, and filled 
places of high honour. 


The happy schoolboy had several years 
previously indicated the bookish tastes which 
afterwards distinguished him. It is interesting to 
note his childish loves. One of these was some 
bound illustrated volumes of the “Penny Maga- 
zine,” published by Charles Knight, a popular 
educator by standard literature in that generation 
and later. Then the boy subscribed for twenty- 
four issues of ““Chambers’s Miscellany ” of useful 
and entertaining tracts. He carried them to a 
book-binder, and bargained for the binding of 
them for one shilling, and within a week. It 
chafed his eager spirit sorely that sixteen weekly 
journeys had to be made before the little contract 
was carried out and he Could again peruse the 
entrancing pages. Had the binder dipped into 
them? He dismissed the boy with the stinging 
remark, “I am glad to see the back of you ”—a 
sentiment which the boy had long wished to 
express towards the binder. 


These were busy days for the growing youth. 
He was keenly interested in his mother’s business 
and left school to help her in it at the age of - 
fourteen, but in the evenings’ he received private 
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tuition in Greek and other items of higher educa- 
tion. Like the mother of King Alfred, Mrs. 
Townsend encouraged her studious son by the 
gift of rare and beautiful books. On a city book- 
stall young ‘Townsend found a fine old copy, dated 
1613, of Beza’s Latin Bible. He greatly desired 
it, and secured it by promising to try and trans- 
late a chapter of it to his mother every Sunday 
afternoon. Ten years’ training by her side on 
week days gave him business habits, clear rapid 
handwriting, aptitude in calculation, arrange- 
ment and display. More than once he was later 
called in to counsel his relatives who continued 
the business, the retail shop of which was long 
an engaging feature of Northumberland Street. He 
retained his keen interest in the potter’s art, and 
its exquisite and valuable products. He became 
expert in their collection and in that of pictures. 
Every room in his home was adorned with these 
delightful suitors at Eye-Gate. 

The crowded days of his young manhood had 
some reliefs. Of these he cherished impressions 
which bring before us notable figures of that time. 

I listened to great orations from Kossuth, 

Gavazzi, Henry Vincent, George Dawson, Hugh 

Stowell, Lord Brougham, and J. B. Gough; to 

the greatest sermons of Thomas Binney, Robert 

Newton, Joseph Beaumont, James Parsons, 

George Steward, Samuel Martin, Paxton Hood, 


and others. I heard Charles Dickens read his 
23 
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“Christmas Carol,” “Cricket on the Hearth,” 
“Boots at the Holly Inn,’ and “Bill Sikes” ; 
also W. M. Thackeray deliver his lectures on the 
‘Four Georges,” and Gerald Massey his never- 
to-be-forgotten lectures on the English poets. 
His address on Charlotte Bronté was itself a 

oem in a rare setting. Then the musical treats 
Thad I stood for hours in Grey Street, with 
ten thousand others, watching for the appear- 
ance of Jenny Lind, before the house of George 
Grote, the great historian of Greece, and after- 
wards heard her sing, “Birdling, why singest 
thou in the forest wild?” I also heagt in those 
days Madame Rudersdorf sing, “She wore a 
wreath of roses”; Sims Reeves sing “My pretty 
Jane” and “Come into the garden, Maud”; 
but these were as nothing compared with such 
occasions as when he drew people to their feet 
when singing “Arm, arm ye brave,” and 
“Sound an alarm.” J heard Clara Novello sing 
her farewell song. Never did I listen to a 
sweeter voice than that with which she rendered 
on that occasion, “Home, sweet Home.” 


These formative hours, his studies, his business, 
the Methodist Church and its ministers were the 
human influences which played about William 
John Townsend in these early plastic years ; but 
the influence of his beloved mother upon him was 
more than them all. Dr. Townsend must be 
added to the long list of those who take up Tenny- 
son’s mystic word, “The mother makes us most.” 
Perhaps sons feel this more than daughters, 
although it was a daughter—Kate Douglas Wiggin 
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—who penned the obvious but witty tribute to 
a Mother which Dr. Townsend would have used : 
“Most of all other beautiful things in life come 
by twos and threes, by dozens and by hundreds! 
Plenty of roses, stars, sunsets, rainbows, 
brothers and sisters, aunts and cousins; but 
only one Mother in all the wide world.” The 
devotion of Dr. Townsend to his mother was very 
beautiful. She lived to see him in the midst of his 
truly great ministry in Halifax. Wherever he 
was, like Moody, he looked with longing to his 
mother’s house. “I grow restless and walk up 
and down the car,” said Moody. “It seems as 
if the train will never get to Northfield.” Dr. 
Townsend had the happiness to be by his mother’s 
side in her last illness (1874). No ecstasy, but 
great peace was her portion as the Shadow feared 
of man fell upon her pathway. She took sweet 
counsel with her beloved son, and gave him a 
reward, than which none is so precious to son or 
daughter. She said: 


‘When you were a very little boy, you and I “4 


were travelling to Tynemouth together. A man 
in the train conversed wifh me about many 
things. As he was getting out of the train, he 

ut his hand on your head, and said, ‘‘ This 

oy will live to be your comfort in your old 
age.” His words have come true. If I can, I 
will be with you in all your work in life, to 
help you. 
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Dr. Townsend thought that this promise was 
wondrously fulfilled to him when she could be 
no more seen. He paid to her this filial tribute 
of much poetic beauty, the authorship of which 
has not been traced. 


TO MY MOTHER. 


Oft in the after days when thou and I 

Have fallen from the scope of human view, 
When both together under the sweet sky 

We sleep between the daisies and the dew, 
Men will recall thy gracious presence bland, 
Conning the pictured sweetness of thy face. 

Oh, may they then who crown thee with true 


Saying, “What love unto her son she bore!” 


Make this addition to thy perfect praise— _ 
“Nor ever yet was mother worshipped more.” 
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CHAPTER II. 


THE CALL OF GOD 
AND THE SHAPING HANDS 
OF MEN. 


“Thoughts hardly to be packed 
Into a narrow act, 
Fancies that broke through language and escaped ; 
All I could never be, 
All, men ignored in me, 
This, I was worth to God, whose wheel the pitcher shaped. 


He fixed thee ’mid this dance 
Of plastic circumstance, 
This Present, thou, forsooth, wouldst fain arrest: 
Machinery just meant 
To give thy soul its bent, 
Try thee and turn thee forth, sufficiently impressed.” 


—RoBERT BROWNING, “Rabbi Ben Ezra.” 


HE quickening of the spiritual nature, often 
styled Conversion, was associated in the 
case of Mr. Townsend with the ministry of the 
Rev. T. G. Robey. He laboured in the New- 
castle Circuit of the Methodist New Connexion in 
the years 1851 to 1853. In his first years he was 
used to help to conscious acceptance of Christ this 
youth of sixteen years, who was afterwards to 
render the like service to so many, young and 
old. The varieties of religious experience furnish 
many similar instances ; but each one is valuable 
and is a human document of perennial interest. 
Dr. Townsend said: 

I had been under conviction of sin for some 
time, and one Sunday evening, after listening 
to a faithful sermon, I felt the burden too great 
to be borne. I lay awake in the darkness of 
the night until I was constrained to rise from 
my bed ; and, kneeling down, I earnestly prayed 
for forgiveness of sins and a new heart. That 


was my conversion, and from that moment I 
engaged in every form of good work open to me. 


He had become a Sunday School teacher a year 
earlier than this, at Salem Church. Class after 
class passed through his hands. He became 
superintendent of the school at the age of twenty- 
one. As will be shown, his intense love for this 
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department of Christian service never waned. His 
first love was also his last. When more than 
eighty years of age his chief interest was the New- 
castle Children’s Mission and Institute, which is 
conducted with remarkable success by his family 
and friends. He early found the need for patience, 
tact and resource in dealing with young life, 
although he hated the cynic’s summary—that boys 
are nine parts wriggle and girls are nine parts 
giggle. 

To his other work for children he now added 
that of conducting a school for ragged urchins and 
slum children of the city. This was held in a 
disused Baptist chapel on the Tuthill Stairs. Two 
hundred children were taken to Sunday morning 
service in Salem Church. They sat in the empty 
gallery there ; but this arrangement soon ceased, 
as some worshippers complained that the children 
were “not fit to come into a respectable chapel or 
among respectable people.” The complaint had 
grounds, for the bairns were as yet beyond con- 
trol wherever they were. Cast down, but not in 
despair, Mr. Townsend sought counsel of the Rev. 
Dr. Thomas Guthrie, of Free St. John’s Presby- 
terian Church, Edinburgh. His eloquent, pictorial 
sermons, followed by fashionable crowds, had as 
contrast and counterpart persistent efforts to save 
neglected poor children by the Ragged School 
movement. Guthrie’s reply to Mr. Townsend 
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must be given. Clearly, he must watch and pray 
in this task. 


10th February, 1858. 


Dear Sir,—I am sorry that I could not get 
your letter answered before now, and I am now 
so busy that I must be brief. I am glad to find 
you labouring in so good a cause. I have no 
doubt but that with wise management you are 
labouring in a field which will yield, with faith 
and perseverance in the work, a blessed harvest. 

It appears to me that what has happened 
points a way to a cure of the evil of which you 
complain. So long as you directly address these 
young Arabs they give you attention—so soon 
as you cease to do so they fly off at a tangent, 
and break out into uproar. Until, therefore, 
they are in some measure broken in, you must 
be content with the briefest prayer. In your 
address you may here and there and often in- 
sert, as by parenthesis, a short petition, and if 
you suit the action to the word, an important 
matter with these rude and really savage lads, 
by raising your eyes and hands to Heaven, a 
short petition I am sure would fix their atten- 
tion, and add to your power over them. 

May God prosper you, and bless abundantly 
your efforts. 

With sincere respect, yours ever, 

THOMAS GUTHRIE. 


Meanwhile, Mr. Townsend continued his Bib- 
lical and literary studies and this sedulously. 
Like many leaders of his time and since, he was 
much indebted at this period of his life, to 
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Mutual Improvement societies. He was a member 
of three at one time. His long business day began 
at eight o’clock each morning. So he made time 
for study by rising at five, and by resuming it 
after business. He often continued his studies 
until midnight. A scholarly young minister, 
with whom he was to be associated on a historic 
occasion, the Rey. Andrew Martin Fairbairn, was 
in the same years making as long days in his 
study at Bathgate, Scotland. Mr. Townsend’s 
reading was wide and carefully digested. With 
natural interest he showed the present writer his 
note-books of this period. They were literally 
filled with very closely-written summaries of 
works on philosophy, history, theology, literature 
and art. These indicate the acuteness and 
vivacity of his growing intellect and the catholic- 
ity of his taste. The reader will see the student 
in this extract from his record. 


The transition period of my life from boyhood 
to manhood was one of such intellectual activity 
and expansion as marks it as the golden age of 
English literature. It was the time of Macaulay, 
Carlyle, Grote and Motley as historians, of 
Dickens and Thackeray as novelists, of Tenny- 
son, the Brownings, the Rossettis and John 
Keble as poets, while the influence of Words- 
worth and Coleridge was almost imperial. All 
these writers took possession of me as by a spell, 
but even greater than any of these, in the magic 
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charm with which he held me, was John 
Ruskin, whose “Modern Painters,” “ Lectures on 
Architecture and Painting,” and ‘‘ The Seven 
Lamps of Architecture,” were a stimulus and 
inspiration to me which have never paled. For 
a long time I was literally glamoured by S. T. 
Coleridge. His “Poems” and “Aids to Reflec- 
tion,” were my pocket companions for years, 
and every item of his life or writings I gathered 
up as great spoil. I am sad to think that he has» 
not stood the wear of time and reflection as some 
other of my great masters have done, although 
his poetry still stands in my first line of 
favourites. Wordsworth was a mighty teacher. 
I reckon him as the greatest poet of the last 
century. . . For true soul-enjoyment, give 
me Wordsworth. As to Carlyle, his “Sartor 
Resartus ” and “French Revolution ” swept over 
me like a tornado. They were lurid splendours, 
which startled and appalled me by their swift 
and eerie pyrotechnical displays, but which 
also thrilled me in the depths by their noble 
humanism and their moral power. Among the 
most powerful teachers that I recall at this time 
was Frederick W. Robertson, the freshness and 
suggestiveness of whose sermons came to a mind 
which had been trained and grounded in 
Richard Watson, as the aroma of the spikenard 
which filled “the whole house,” when Mary 
brake the alabaster box over the head of the 
blessed Christ. Many of these books were read 
in the woods of Ravensworth Castle or Jesmond 
Dene in the early hours of the morning, in fel- 
lowship with cherished companions, of whom 
there rise before me as I write, the eager forms 
of John B. Armstrong, long a valued minister 
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of the Methodist New Connexion, a man of 
ardent poetic temperament, and W. Lewins, 
author of “Her Majesty’s Mails,” father of Mr. 
W. A. Lewins, the treasurer of the [now United 
Methodist] College, Victoria Park, Manchester, 
who was a man of exquisite literary taste. Of 
course, in addition to such bright particular 
stars as the above, I had given much attention 
to theological and metaphysical reading. This 
was done, however, more as a duty and a neces- 
sary task than from spontaneous choice or 
pleasure. It goes without saying that familiarity 
with the greatest of the old writers, such as 
Shakespeare, Milton, Bunyan and Butler, be- 
came a part of one’s very self. 


Mr. Townsend began to preach at the age of 
twenty, as a local preacher, in the churches of 
the Methodist New Connexion of Newcastle and 
district. Before long he was inwardly moved by 
the Holy Spirit to give himself completely to the 
office and work of the Christian ministry in the 
communion of which he was a member and 
worker. Gifts, graces and fruits of his labour— 
Wesley’s sane, Scriptural tests for ministers, were 
very evident in this case. Accordingly, at the 
age of twenty-four, Mr. Townsend was recom- 
mended to and accepted by the Conference, and 
proceeded to Sheffield for further training. This 
was under the guidance of the Rev. James Stacey. 
The influence of the Rev. William Cooke upon 
him has already been noted. Like Dale at 
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Carrs Lane Church, Birmingham, Cooke 
preached doctrinal sermons. Mr. Townsend 
theard Cooke preach many of his popular dis- 
courses on the chief subjects of Christian theo- 
logy. These were afterwards published in a 
volume under that name, and served as a text- 
book for two generations of students in his own 
Church and other Methodist Denominations. 
Cooke turned aside from his incessant studies and 
labours to assist Mr. Townsend in literary and 
linguistic studies. 

Another influential example and helper was 
the Rev. William Cocker (1816-1902). An Apollo 
in dignified, handsome appearance, and an 
Apollos in the oratory of pulpit and platform, 
Cocker was for many years a popular leader in 
the Methodist New Connexion. Like Wesley, he 
took an interest in the moral aspects of civic and 
national politics, and while Principal of the 
denominational College at Ranmoor, Sheffield, he 
was much in request to arouse and guide assem- 
blies called to consider these things. This wider 
ministry Mr. Townsend imitated in some respects 
in later years. 

Only one year of training (1859) was permitted 
him under the Rev. James Stacey. That divine 
was well-equipped for his duties. Notwithstand- 
- ing frail health and early disadvantages, his mind 
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and spirit were finely cultured, and he possessed 
much classical and philosophical learning. This 
shone like a light through his precise, delicate 
and varied language. His character and gifts 
were much admired in his denomination, and he 
was its chief means of communication with the 
larger world of Methodism and the Free Churches. 
More than the usual hero-worship was felt for 
him by his students. None of them excelled Mr. 
Townsend in this, although his aptitudes and 
preferences were of another order. Six other 
students were in Dr. Stacey’s charge at this time. 
One of them, the Rev. H. T. Marshall, D.D., refers 
to these days in his valued contribution on a 
later page. An interesting pen-picture is given 
by Dr. Townsend 


Perfect confidence and familiarity existed 
between the tutor and the students. Dr. Stacey 
was at that time at his best. Always a frail 
and delicate man, he was then in fair health 
and unimpaired tone of mind, In his study, 
with this group around him, he always seemed 
exuberantly happy. We had text-books on 
which he spoke and examined us. But it was 
the greatest happiness of the students to 
examine him. He allowed them to ask ques- 
tions, and some eagerly seized the opportunity. 
Then all the man blazed out. His eye flashed, 

. his face shone, the frail tenement vibrated with 
passionate emotion as he dilated on the deepest 
questions of metaphysics and theologics, or as 
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he expounded the leading characters and facts 
of Bible and Church History. At such times we 
became lost to the passing of the hours, and 
sorrowed when the opportunity came to an end. 
Often as we departed he would invite us to an 
evening walk, and in Endcliffe Wood, or some 
other charming outlet from Sheffield, we would 
pass moments of ambrosial happiness. 


Dr. Stacey was a purist and precisian in 
language and literary matters, and Dr. Townsend 
liked to describe a little tussle he had with him. 
In his “Life of W. N. Hall,” Dr. Stacey quoted 
the familiar advice given in Shakespeare’s 
“Hamlet ’’ by Polonius to Laertes : 


The friends thou hast, and their adoption tried, 
Grapple them to thy soul with hoops of steel. is 


‘Dr. Stacey gave the last three words as 
“hooks of steel.” As a fact, both words are used 
in various readings of the text; but Stacey was 
compelled to admit that the weight of authority 
lay with Mr. Townsend. The latter took his little 
triumph with becoming modesty, for so did he 
admire Dr. Stacey that he would have suffered 
defeat willingly at his hands. As we tell later, 
it fell to Dr. Townsend to write the “Life” of 
his beloved tutor. 

Dr. Townsend paid a warm tribute to the 
influences which sustained and enriched his 
- religious life while a student at Sheffield. The 
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students then attended South Street Church, and 
shared its vigorous life and many activities. Dr. 
Townsend descanted on the delights of Christian 
fellowship regularly enjoyed, and ministered to 
others also, by members of that Church, who 
were as eminent as Methodists as they were as 
citizens and captains of industry. This fine 
tradition was for long maintained in Methodist 
churches of that city by Sir Charles T. Skelton, 
Mr. Charles Wardlow, and others. Keen regret 
must be felt that business, public and social duties 
have so multiplied as to afford to many extenua- 
tion for the neglect of such invaluable spiritual 
culture and ministry as are seen in these state- 
ments by Dr. Townsend. 


I met in a class at South Street Church under 
the care of Thomas Firth. He was a man of 
the deepest spirituality of mind. He was the 
inventor of the triumphant improvements in the 
manufacture of steel which made the Norfolk 
Works celebrated throughout the world. The 
steel was so refined that for a long time the 
whole ere for the manufacture of guns for 
the British Government.was supplied by Firths. 
They came also to supply the Italian and French 
Governments with the steel used in their arma- 
ments, and they provided all the steel gun tubes 
used. in. the British ney for many years. Mr. 

. Mark Firth, the great Sheffield phi anthropist, 
was the efficient business director, while Mr. 
Thomas was the thinker and scientist. But he 
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was also a saint of the purest water. Humble 
and teachable as a child, meditative on Scrip- 
ture, simple in his religious experience, it was 
a great delight to sit with him in the class- 
meeting and listen to his quiet musings on the 
best things. Dr. Stacey was a member of the 
class and usually acted as leader when he could 
be present. Several of the students also were 
members, and the meetings were occasions of 
spiritual revelation and inspiration. Mr. 
Thomas Firth was a friend to the students 
before we had a College; he supported several 
of them who were in humble circumstances, and 
thus gave them a higher chance in life. When 
he died he left one-tenth of his fortune for the 
benefit of the College, which afterwards was 
built at Ranmoor. He was not simply a reli- 
gious Loerie but a man who enjoyed social 
life. He allowed the students the use of a field 
adjoining his residence, and on the Saturday 
afternoons he and Dr. Stacey played cricket 
with as much zest as the youngest of us. 


The small church of my early youth had 
many earnest Christians in it, but it had a 
struggle to live, and as so often happens in weak 
societies, there was much contention over 
trifling matters, instead of earnest co-operation 
for great spiritual results. But our Sheffield 
churches at that time were in splendid form. 
The South Street Church was filled with a con- 
gregation which it was an honour to address. 
A large number of leading townsmen gave it 
prominence, three of the brothers Firth among 
the number. But the strength of the Church 
was in its working elements. A large, well- 
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ordered Sunday School, the class-meetings in 
full operation, the upper schoolroom filled every 
Saturday night by a fellowship meeting, and 
many adjuncts of church life actively operating, 
made-it a spiritual home for me, to which I 
look back, even forty-nine years afterwards, as 
a delightful dream. It was equally so with 
Scotland Street Church. The sanctuary was full 
each Sunday morning, and crowded Pye 
where, even in the aisles, in the evening. In 
both churches the students were privileged to 
preach occasionally, and we esteemed the 
opportunities highly. Our divine ambition for 
the ministry was fanned into hotter fires by the 
oe of spiritual fervour in which we 
ived. 


The students of the College occasionally minis- 
tered in other churches besides those of their own 
Denomination. Dr. Townsend gives us a glimpse 
of one of the United Methodist Free Churches of 
the city. 


The congregation in Mount Tabor was one of 
the most responsive I ever addressed. Some- 
times it was difficult to proceed, so frequent 
were the audible responses which came from the 
hearers. Especially one little man who sat to- 
wards the communion, facing the preacher, and 
who when wrought upon by the Word, 
vociferated in a shrill, piercing voice, “Glory, 
Hallelujah! ” with such suddenness that it was 
with difficulty a young preacher could preserve 
his self-possession. Most sympathetic and 
responsive hearers were also Abraham and John 
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Sharman, both cherished names in the United 
Methodist Free Churches of Sheffield. 


These fine opportunities for learning and pre- 
paration for his life-work enjoyed by Mr. 
Townsend ended with the Conference of 1860. 
He then began his ministry. Even thus, 
he was more fortunate than some entrants. 
It was then the custom for young men to be 
recommended by circuits to the Conference ‘for 
the college or ministry.” The latter words indi- 
cated that, if needed, they were prepared to com- 
mence ministerial duty forthwith. This met 
urgent calls for service ; it was also a concession 
to some in this and other Methodist Churches who 
feared that a college course might lessen a student’s 
originality or enthusiasm. The college course 
has since been extended to three years. We have 
seen the student’s zest and industry of Mr. Town- 
send. His training under Dr. Stacey had 
increased and directed these. They served him 
well in the four years’ course of study and ser- 
vice upon which he now entered as a ministerial 
probationer. Under the guidance of a committee, 
appointed by the Conference, he studied selected 
text-books. He was tested by examinations on 
these and in other matters, and upon success in 
them and in his general ministerial labours he 
was advanced year by year towards ordination 
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and full ministerial connexion with the Confer- 
ence. This system has the merit of keeping a 
young minister in contact with his life-work 
while he acquires stores of information and sug- 
gestion, and permits him to test or practise the 
theories of the text-book. So Charles Haddon 
Spurgeon studied the works and lives of the 
Puritans in the mornings of the early years of 
his marvellous ministry, and night by night 
preached their teachings and repeated their robust 
language in the village Baptist churches of 
Cambridgeshire. 
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“DO THE WORK OF AN 
EVANGELIST.” 


“* All things are yours’ is Paul’s Magna Charta for the 
Christian. But equally clear and certain is the law that 
follows—‘ Ye are Christ’s.’ Take up, he seems to say, into 
your personality, all the noblest things derived from the 
glorious and varied universe of which, in God’s providence, 
you are heir; but remember nothing is your own. Unless 
you can use your gains for Christ, have nothing to do with 
them. Unless by your activities you are made a better 
tepresentative and minister of Christ, cease to busy your- 
self in them: ‘Ye are Christ’s.’”—C. SILVESTER HORNE, 
“All Things are Yours.” Preface. 
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UR Lord and Saviour Jesus Christ, 


“when to heaven He rose 
In splendid triumph o’er His foes, 
Scattered His gifts on men below,” 


and “He gave some to be apostles; and some, 
prophets; and some, evangelists; and some, 
pastors and teachers ; for the perfecting of the 
saints unto the work of ministering.” When Mr. 
Townsend believed he was called to the ministry 
he understood that work as evangelistic in its 
spirit and largely so in its form also. He was 
to proclaim the evangel— 


“The joyful news of sins forgiven, 
Of hell subdued, and peace with heaven.” 


He expected that many would receive this 
divine message from him and would know and 
feel and show themselves as quickened into new- 
ness of life by its reception. Four generations 
had passed since the Wesleys re-stated these 
aspects of Christian truth; but the Methodist 
tradition and emphasis were full and strong when 
Mr. Townsend began his ministry. Almost every 
message of the Methodist minister could be ranged 
under one or other of the Five Universals of 
Methodist teaching : that all men need salvation ; 
that all may be saved; that all may know that 
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they are saved; that all may be thoroughly 
saved ; and that all should testify of their salva- 
tion. He felt that urgency should characterize 
the preacher. The powers of the world to come, 
sanctions the most august, prospects the most 
attractive and terrible must mingle in his mes- 
sage and enforce his appeals for decision. 

Mr. Townsend never took a narrow or 
obscurantist view of this message and duty. 
“His coming to a circuit,” wrote the Rev. Henry 
Smith of him, “has immediately and almost in- 
variably converted it into a new centre of aggres- 
Sive activity for opening out new churches and 
Sunday Schools, or for clearing away old debts, 
or for enlarging or re-building old premises.” 
He was also a learned teacher, pastor and ruler 
in the church, and readily responded to calls to 
wide and varied service. But from the beginning 
to the end of his extended and manifold ministry 
the message and manner of the Evangelist were 
his. He held, with his friend, Dr. Joseph Parker, 
that “the Gospel of the Lord Jesus Christ as 
evangelically interpreted, answers more questions, 
satisfies more aspirations, responds to more 
necessities, and supplies better motives for ser- 
vice than any other conception of the Kingdom 
of God.” 

The influence of Dr. Cooke and of another 
friend. and dialectician, the Rev. T. D. Crothers, 
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D.D., afterwards Principal of the Methodist New 
Connexion ministerial training college, Ranmoor, 
Sheffield, inclined Mr. Townsend to the use of 
doctrinal statements and apologetics in his. 
preaching ; Dr. Cocker’s triumphs showed him 
the service which rhetoric and oratory may 
render; the Rev. William Booth, afterwards 
General of the Salvation Army, and the Rev. 
James Caughey impressed him with the value 
and necessity of things even more important: 
these were moral passion and spiritual fervour. 
Several years before Mr. Townsend entered the 
ministry he received letters from Booth urging 
him to complete consecration to God and to 
aggressive efforts for saving men. That inheritor 
and exemplar of the Methodist tradition was then 
in the Methodist New Connexion ministry. Mr. 
Townsend met him at the Hull Conference of that 
church in 1858, where Booth was ordained. They 
clasped hands in a friendship which lasted until 
the death of General Booth. Dr. Townsend used 
to describe vividly the scene he witnessed at the 
Liverpool Conference of 1861, with its fateful 
decision for Booth and the vast work he was to 
do. The large opportunities of service offered 
him by the Conference were insufficient, in the 
judgement of Booth and his greatly gifted and 
devoted wife; probably any would have been 
deemed so. Mrs. Booth, in the gallery of the 
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church, greeted the statement of these proposals 
with the word “Never!” and retired to the porch 
of the church, where she met her husband who 
was of like mind. Mr. Townsend was their com- 
panion as they returned to the North of England, 
and discussed the situation with them. The 
result the world knows. The word “Intensity ” 
described Booth best, Dr. Townsend thought, as 
he recalled hours which they spent together. 
With passion and compassion, the great evan- 
gelist outlined to him his plans for delivering 
men from their sins and sorrows, and with Bib- 
lical bluntness and holy anger condemned the 
sloth and selfishness which hindered his work. 
These memories, revived and deepened by con- 
tact now and again, often stimulated Mr .Town- 
send in his ministry. 

The Rey. James Caughey* was conducting his 
extraordinary evangelistic mission in Sheffield 
when Mr. Townsend was a student in that town. 
Caughey, an approved minister of the Methodist 
Episcopal Church of the United States, spent 
several years in England. He preached to vast 
crowds of people, chiefly in the sanctuaries of 
the United Methodist Free Churches. Milk Street 
Church, Bristol, was another of his centres. 
Multitudes were led by him through the valley 


*The late Rev. Robert Brewin collected materials for a “Life” of this 
remarkable man, 
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of decision. In the case of large numbers, many 
years of Christian life and work proved the reality 
and value of the choice they made. Dramatic, 
novel, even sensational in method, while he 
always relied upon divine resources, Caughey 
excited some criticism and opposition. He used 
the magnetism of personality, then less under- 
stood and valued than now. The young student 
Townsend saw this wonder worker for God, and 
envied his triumphs, and those of John Unwin, 
one of Caughey’s chief helpers in Sheffield. 
Unwin was a layman who was an evangelist of 
exceptional power, and the instrument by which 
-many were added to the churches. 

When Mr. Townsend began the same work as 
a minister, it was noticed that the earnest appeal 
delivered to the congregation, great or small, in 
church or open-air, was followed in many in- 
stances by an appeal to the individual. He had 
noticed that much of our Lord’s teaching was 
given to individuals. Like Richard Baxter and 
John Wesley in this, Dr. Townsend always made 
it easy for the solitary seeker to find him. And 
he went after the one lost sheep until he found 
it. The following incident he told of his early 
ministry. He was then labouring in Leicester: 


One Sunday evening a young woman of 
remarkable intelligence and prepossessing ap- 
pearance came out to the communion rail as a 
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seeker after Christ. I had a long interview with 
her, and no one that I ever dealt with was more 
intensely sincere, but no peace came. At last I 
closed the meeting, and she left the church. The 
next night at the prayer-meeting she was again 
present, and the experience of the previous night 
was repeated. She came to my class on the 
Wednesday evening, and again she struggled in 
agony of mind without avail. At last I said to 
her, “There is some special cause for this ; what 
have you been doing? what sin have you com- 
mitted that you are hiding in your heart?” 
Then she confessed that for a long time in order 
to supply her lover with money she had been 
robbing her employers, and that a large sum of 
money had been thieved from them. I insisted 
on her pledging herself to make a full confession 
to her employers the next morning, with the 
pos that I would see them and intercede on 
er behalf if there should be need for it. This 
she joyfully agreed to, and then she grasped 
Christ as a Saviour and her joy was extreme. 
She did make full confession, her masters for- 
_ gave her, but exacted that for some time her 
! salary should be lessened that she might thus 
|_make some amends. She became a sterling 
Christian, and had a power in prayer which not 
only moved the heart of God but every meeting 
where she exercised her gift. 


Another remarkable instance of his useful 
ministry to individuals may be given : 
In one of my circuits, I had to pass to a 


country appointment along a road which ran 
through the estate of a wealthy manufacturer 
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with whom I had a silght acquaintance. He 
was much interested in horse-racing and other 
kindred pursuits, and had also imbibed, during 
a residence in France, sceptical opinions. On 
one occasion, as I passed his gate, the impulse 
came upon me to call and enquire after his 
health. He was at that time far gone in con- 
sumption and no hope of his recovery was 
entertained. I was asked into the house an 
taken to his room. He was cordial with me, but 
talked rapidly and incessantly on passin 
events, eyeing me with apprehension lest 
should introduce the subject of religion. I 
found that to speak about the best things or to 
offer prayer at that time would be to irritate 
him, so I left him. But his wife thanked me 
for calling and asked me to repeat my visit. 
This I did a few times, with the same result as 
at first. However, one day when I was with 
him, and he was talking rapidly so as to prevent 
me speaking of religion, he was seized with so 
violent a fit of coughing that it seemed he must 
expire in the paroxysm. When he recovered, I 
said, “Mr. T——, why are we trifling as to 
eternal things ; let us pray.” I knelt down and 
never in my life did I more pessionately call 
upon God than I did that day. When I rose 
from my knees, he looked at me with an intense 
gaze but spoke not a word. I left him, hopin 
that God would answer prayer. The secon 
day after this, towards evening, his carriage 
drove to my door and the coachman said that I 
must go with him at once to see ‘“‘the master.” 
I went, and found he was much worse and lying 
in bed. As I crossed the room he held out his 
hand and said,‘Sing to me, ‘ Jesus, Lover of my 
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soul.’” Isang it, and when I finished, he said, 
“Sing it again,” and I sang it again. Then I 
prayed and gave thanks. When I finished, he 


. 


said, “Sing it again,” and I sang the sweet 
hymn once more. He died the next day, while 
a lady was singing the same glad strains. His 
soul went through the gates at the eleventh 
hour, with the sweet treble voice sounding in his 
ears. I was told that after I left on the previous 
visit, he asked for the clergyman, who lived 
near by, to be sent for. He was an evangelical 
and spiritual man, and gently led the weary 
soul to rest in Jesus. 

“Where there are children in the society,” said 
Wesley to his preachers, “meet them at least an 
hour every week.” This was another feature of 
Mr. Townsend’s evangelistic ministry. The 
Sunday Schools and young people of the families 
associated with his churches received close and 
constant attention. Moreover, he was among the 
first to devise or adopt means for interesting 
them in the regular services and Sunday 
worship of the Church. In Halifax he 
encountered some opposition to his efforts to 
bring young people to confess Christ openly 
and join a Church. The enquirers were sneered 
at as “only a lot of young ones,” and objection 
was made to the giving of the Lord’s Supper to 
them after they had been suitably instructed. 
Wesley gave that ordinance to Elizabeth Bushell 
at Wilton, near Salisbury, in like case, although 
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she was only nine years of age. As the result 
of Mr. Townsend’s efforts in the Halifax South 
Circuit, and those of the late Rev. James Ogden, 
in the North Circuit, about the same time along 
the same lines, one fourth of the scholars of our 
Halifax Sunday Schools were enrolled in junior 
church-membership. All such would he heartily 
welcomed to-day. 

What a delightful picture we have of Mr. 
Townsend’s work in this department while he 
was minister of Mount Tabor Church, Stockport ! 


In Stockport there is the largest Sunday 
School in the world, containing from four to 
five thousand teachers and scholars. On alter- 
nate Sunday mornings these attended the 
various churches in the town according to an 
established rota. A large number were generally 
in attendance at Mount Tabor. There-was also 
a Boys’ Industrial School, and the inmates of 
this also attended in turn the neighbouring 
churches on Sunday mornings. By an arrange- 
ment which I made with the managers of the 
great School and the industrial School, these 
attended regularly at our church upon the first 
Sunday morning in the month. In addition to 
these we had our own Sunday scholars always 
present, as the evil practice of sending the chil- 
dren out of the service to play or linger in the 
streets had not then come into vogtie. I have 
never in my long ministry had such delightful 
morning services as when the large church was 
crowded, aisles and everywhere, with bright 
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young faces. The whole service was given to 
them, and the best of all was that the older 
people enjoyed the “Children’s Sermon,” as 
much as or more than the usual services. I 
have letters from the teachers and officers of 
these outside schools expressing appreciation of 
the special effort thus made to interest and 
instruct the young. . . . I solemnly declare 
that if I could re-live my days with my present 
experience to help me, | would at the sacrifice 
of much else give ten times more time and effort 
than I have ever done to win the children for 
Christ and the Church. 


His zeal in such work never declined. A 
memory of his efforts at St. Paul’s Church, 
Leicester, is cherished by workers there and 
myself. In 1887 he visited the church as Mis- 
sionary Secretary. He was heavily burdened 
with the duties and anxieties of his office; but 
besides conducting morning and evening ser- 
vices, he held a young people’s service in the 
afternoon. So earnestly and tenderly did he set 
Christ before the children that two vestries were 
soon filled with those who volunteered to follow 
Him. Fruit from that service abides until this 
present. 

Hence he was among the first to advocate the 
adoption of that excellent organization, the 
Young People’s Society of Christian Endeavour, 
in this country. While in the United States in 
1891 he saw its eminent usefulness. The Rev. 
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William Bainbridge had already established a 
society in his church at Chester. At the instance 
of Dr. Townsend, the Conference of 1892 formally 
recognized this work, and appointed him as secre- 
tary of it. At the next Conference Mr. Bain- 
bridge succeeded him in this office. 

During Mr. Townsend’s remarkable ministry in 
Leicester (1864-5) another feature of his evangel- 
ism was much in evidence. When he was a 
boy of thirteen his mother persuaded him to sign 
the Total Abstinence pledge against intoxicants, 
and to join a Band of Hope. He kept that pledge 
to the end of his life; he also abstained from 
tobacco smoking. Anything to prevent indulgence 
in that or in strong drink, or to lessen these 
habits, had his strongest sympathy and active 
co-operation. The drinking and loose conduct 
permitted in some low music-halls in Leicester 
led him to organize a successful raid upon two of 
them, and to interest himself actively in the Tem- 
perance Society of the town. Such work says 
much for his courage and influence. He was 
then only twenty-nine. He was regarded as an 
important acquisition to the Society, which was 
one of the earliest and strongest in the country. 
Thomas Cook, the excursionist, found his chance 
and began his life-work in connection with it. 
He was a printer by trade; but the records of 
a Leicester solicitor’s office with which the writer 
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was familiar show that Cook was not very suc- 
cessful. As an ardent Temperance worker, and 
an advocate of attractions counter to those of the 
public-house, he organized an excursion on a 
public holiday to Loughborough, twelve miles 
distant from Leicester. This was completely 
successful, and it was the beginning of his world- 
wide touring agency. One of the public-houses 
redeemed from its former use was turned into 
a mission-hall, and was used by some earnest 
workers known locally as the Hallelujah Band. 
This Mr. Townsend often led, and numbers of 
drunkards and wayward characters were re- 
claimed for God by it. 

When Mr. R. T. Booth, an American Temper- 
ance evangelist, began his successful Blue Ribbon 
Army work in this country he found a ready 
helper in Mr. Townsend. The latter was then 
(1881) superintendent of the Stockport Circuit and 
introduced Booth to representative workers and 
leading townsmen connected with it. Led by one 
of our younger ministers, they secured a disused 
weaving shed and seated it for 4,500 people. It 
was crowded nightly for several weeks; twenty 
thousand pledges were taken, and a strong im- 
pulse was given to Temperance and Church work 
throughout the district. 

The distribution of Bibles and good books, 
another method of evangelism, appeared early in 
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Mr. Townsend’s work. Wesley insisted on every- 
one of his preachers being a colporteur and book 
agent, and estimated them largely according to 
success or failure in this duty. 

-A striking instance of Mr. Townsend’s efforts 
and achievement in this work occurred at Chester 
(1866). It shows his resourcefulness, while the 
famous persons named and the results which fol- 
lowed it add interest. It must be given in Dr. 
Townsend’s own words : 


In a conversation with John Ashworth, of (2: 


Rochdale, the author of “Strange Tales from 
Humble Life,” he related to me the story of the 
Mayor of a Lancashire town, who for many 
Saturday nights had taken his stand in the 
market-place and sold copies of “Strange 
Tales,” at one halfpenny each, at the same time 
preaching the Gospel to the crowds who 

athered round. Then I was struck by an idea. 

t occurred to me that if I could sell copies of 
the New Testament to the crowds thronging the 
Market Square on the Saturday nights, it would 
give me an exceptional opportunity of speaking 
to the lost masses. But there was no edition of 
the New Testament cheaper than twopence. It 
was of little use to attempt to induce the people 
to buy the Book of Life at so high a price. I 
talked the matter over with George Miiller, the 
orphans’ apostle, at Bristol. He was also struck 
with my project, and said: “If you will under- 
take to sell every copy from your own hands, I 
will bear the loss of one penny on every copy 
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sold, and will continue to do so as long as you 
carry on the work.” My way was now clear. | 
bought 1,000 Testaments at twopence, | Mr. 
Miller sending me a cheque for £4 3s. 4d. as 
his share of the bargain. I took my stand on 
a chair in the crowded Square, with the pack of 
books by my side, and opened my commission. 
Speedily a constable was on the trail. “You 
can’t be allowed to preach here, sir,” he said. 
“Preach,” I said, ““l am not preaching; I am 
selling my goods and recommending them.” 
“Well,”’ he said, “you can sell, but you must 
not ‘preach.’” I continued my work, urging 
the people to buy and use the Word of God, and 
advertising its wonderful qualities. The con- 
stable interrupted me several times, saying, 
“Don’t preach, sir; you can’t be allowed to 
preach.” To all which I answered, “But I can 
advertise my goods, the same as the fruiterers 
and medicine vendors and toy merchants ; they 
recommend their goods, and so must I.” In 
an hour and a half I had sold five hundred 
Testaments, and had advertised their worth to 
thousands of people. The next Saturday I took 
my stand again. I found my friend the con- 
stable on the guwz vive once more, but accom- 
panied by the Mayor of Chester. I began my 
work, but was soon interrupted by the con- 
stable, who, as directed by thie Mayor, came to 
me several times and commanded me not to 
preach. I bore this interference patiently for 
some time, and then thought I must protest. 
The man who stood next me as a salesman was 
selling straws for one penny each, but with each 
Straw he gave a copy of an obscene song. 
Therefore as the constable again interrupted 
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me, I turned to the Mayor and said: “I am 
doing God’s work. I am selling His Word, and 
telling the people the value of it. It is intended 
to make men clean, honest and good. Here is 
a man selling literature of such a filthy 
character that he dare not exhibit it, but sells 
straws for a penny each, and slyly gives his 
nasty songs away. You do not interfere with 
him, but you send your messenger to stop my 
work which is all for good.” The Mayor looked 
me in the face for a moment, and then turned 
and left the Market Square. In a few minutes 
I observed that the dealer in songs had also 
disappeared. Many years afterwards, when 
residing in London, I observed a shabby street 
lounger, sometimes hanging about Piccadilly 
and sometimes near the Mansion House, 
apparently on the look out for a passing job. 
It was the once jaunty Mayor of Chester, who 
had fallen on evil days. 

I was able to carry out my Testament selling 
for about twelve weeks, and sold an average of 
five hundred each Saturday night. The crowds 
who gathered round were very large, and were 
deeply interested. Many remarkable incidents 
occurred. Often publicans sent men primed 
with drink to ask questions, or country yokels 
came to laugh ; but these only gave me delight- 
ful opportunities of enlarging upon my great 
theme, and I found cases afterwards of some 
who came to scoff and went home to pray. One 
night a man foes a Testament who had just 
come out of the Infirmary. He took it home, 
read it, and it was the means of his conversion. 
He came in a month afterwards, and asked if 
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he could buy twenty-four copies. He desired, 
as a mark of gratitude to God, to present a copy 
to each invalid in the ward in the Infirmary 
where his bed had been. Until I left Chester I 
frequently received similar testimonies of good 
accomplished by the use of this opportunity. 


That his evangelistic message might have full 
range, power and attractiveness, Dr. Townsend 
maintained his habits of devotion, study, and 
wide reading and the careful preparation of his 
discourses. As from every village and town there 
is a way to the capital, so the evangelist finds 
that from every subject there is a way to Christ, 
and that from that centre the streaming radiance 
adds lustre to the brightest and beauty to the 
dullest way. Dr. Townsend’s record shows the 
high quality and catholicity of his studies and 
the varied settings he gave to his messages at the 
beginning of his ministry. These features were 
maintained throughout its long course. 


I have memories of much hard reading during 
this time and retain lengthy digests of some of 
the books read. But the most vivid and happy 
recollections are of my time spent with Froude 
and Ruskin. John Anthony Froude, by his 
Histories of the Tudor reigns, captured my 
soul and for a time my judgement. The bril- 
liance of his style, the setting of his incidents 
and episodes, and especially the thoroughness 
of his Protestantism, laid a spell upon me which 
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blinded me to his misrepresentations and errors. 
When self-possession returned, and I was able 
to exercise the critical faculty, the literary 
charm and artistic settings of the history still 
commanded my admiration. But the real 
literary gain of this period was the publication 
of the fourth and fifth volumes of Ruskin’s 
“Modern Painters.” His sections on ‘“Moun- 
tain Beauty,” ‘‘Leaf Beauty,’’ “Cloud 
Beauty,’ and “Ideas of Relation,” thrilled and 
entranced me beyond all telling. To this hour 
I hold those chapters to be the finest prose 
writing I have ever read. They are in prose 
what Coleridge’s “Hymn before Sunrise in 
the Vale of Chamouni” and Wordsworth’s 
“Intimations of Immortality from Recollec- 
tions of Childhood,” are in poetry. Nothing 
is there in literature which declares so 
grandly the glory and beauty of the Divine 
handiwork, and insists so imperatively that 
all work of man must be tested by its 
harmoniousness with that work. I confess 
that those volumes gave a new turn and 
elevation to my ministry. To that new element 
in my sermons many people responded. One 
sermon, the fruit of my study of the fifth 
volume, with the words, “The clouds are the 
dust of His feet” as the text, I preached with 
much enjoyment to myself. A generation after- 
wards I was pons in Carrs Lane Church, 
and at the end of the service, a lady rushed into 
the minister’s vestry and exclaimed, “The 
clouds are the dust of His feet.” Then she 
“added, ‘Since hearing that sermon I have never 
failed to watch the setting sun, when I have 
had the opportunity.” 
6] 
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The outline of Dr. Townsend’s evangelism 
given in this chapter confirms the dictum of Dr. 
James Denney that “it is the highest and hardest 
of all callings to be an evangelist.” <‘‘ But,” he 
adds, “it is the one on which the Church con- 
tinually depends.” 
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CHAPTER IV. 


FIFTY-FIVE YEARS OF 
METHODIST MINISTRY. 


“Moving to and fro, the itinerant was a bond of union 
between the Societies [churches] in the Circuit, and his 
appointment in several Circuits with the passing of the 
years bound them together in the Connexion of which he 
was the representative. The system helped also to secure 
uniformity in teaching and administration. The preacher 
did not remain long enough to impress upon the members his 
peculiar views or methods. Different times and conditions 
May necessitate modifications; but for securing the unity, 
homogeneity, and happy co-operation of a new, scattered, 
varied, and rapidly-growing community, perhaps nothing 
better than the itinerancy within the Circuits and from 
Circuit to Circuit could have been devised.,—“A New 
History of Methodism,” Vol. I., Book I., Chap. vi., 
“Developments, Helpers, Opposition.” 


ROM the Methodist New Connexion Confer- 
ence of May, 1860, until within four months 
of the United Methodist Conference of 1915 — 
almost fifty-five years—William John Townsend 
was a Methodist minister. In this long tract of 
years, thirty-four were spent in circuit work, and 
five as General Missionary Secretary (1886-1890), 
while one year’s “rest” was required by impaired 
health (1896). The following were the circuits 
to which he was appointed by the Annual Con- 
ference and the years he laboured there: Bir- 
mingham, 1860-1; Manchester ‘South, 1862-3 ; 
Leicester, 1864-5; Chester, 1866-8; Halifax 
South, 1869-73; Halifax North, 1874-8; Stock- 
port, 1879-83 ; Newcastle-on-Tyne, 1884-5 ; Bir- 
mingham First, 1891-4; Sunderland, 1895; 
London Third (Forest Hill), 1897-1900. Limita- 
tions of space prevent even a chronicle of Dr. 
Townsend’s life and work in these years and 
spheres. We must content ourselves with typical 
notices, selected from his records and other 
documents. 

Mr. Townsend’s ministerial life opened in 1860, 
in Birmingham. The population of that com- 
paratively new town was increasing at the rate 
of five thousand a year. Recently, its imposing 
Town Hall had been erected. In it Mr. 
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Townsend, although busily employed upon his 
life-work, heard some of the greatest orators of the 
platform, then nearing the maximum of its 
educational and political influence in England. 
Dr. J. C. Miller was rector of the central sanc- 
iuary of-the established church. Robert William 
Dale, M.A., Charles Vince and George Dawson 
were Free Church ministers, who led their noble 
churches and the progressive forces of the town 
and district, and spoke to the nation. 

The Methodist New Connexion Conference, 
which had a circuit of flourishing churches in 
and about the town, sanctioned the erection of a 
new mission hall at Ladywood.* On the sug- 
gestion of Mr. John Ridgway, of Hanley, a 
“prince in Israel,” as his biographer Dr. James 
Stacey styled him and “the prince of Methodist 
laymen,” as Dr. Jabez Bunting accounted him 
(although Ridgway was a follower of Alexander 
Kilham), Mr. Townsend was appointed to this 
new sphere. This was an instance of insight, 
and an indication of confidence in a young, un- 
tried man. Both were fully justified. Mr. Town- 
send’s two years of service there were eminently 
successful in every way. He displayed enthu- 
siasm, firmness, tact and resource in no small 
degree. It was seen that he could draw and 


*“That a Mission Station be opened in Birmingham with a singl 
preacher.”—Minuées, 1860, Res. 22, A EG 
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retain friends and helpers, and that he deserved 
and could use the evzrée to influential and enrich- 
ing fellowships. It is interesting to read these 
notes of his first charge. 


I had special charge of four churches. Two 
had been received into the Connexion the 
previous year from the Wesleyan Reformers, 
and the other two were the Ladywood Mission 
and a branch it had commenced at Heath 
Street, a great centre of industry of recent 
growth. ‘The Moseley Street Church of Wes- 
leyan Reformers contained a band of remark- 
ably intelligent and active members. There 
were several gentlemen in the congregation of 
wide reading and fine literary taste. One of 
these was Mr. J. D. Mullins, then librarian of 
the old Birmingham Library, and afterwards 
chief librarian of the Free Library of the city. 
These gentlemen used to meet in the directors’ 
room of the old library and discuss books, 
authors and literary matters every Saturday 
evening. I was invited to gather with them, 
and those evenings stand out before me now 
as some of the most helpful and inspiring of 
my life. They were all remarkable men for 
soundness of understanding, capacity of critic- 
cism, and knowledge of literature. 

Some of the ex-Reformers were extreme 
radicals as to church procedure. At Moseley 
Street, when I held the first leaders’ meeting 
on my arrival in the circuit, after I had offered 
prayer and was introducing the business, an 
aged man in a boisterous voice called out, “I 
want to know who is the chairman of this 
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meeting.” I replied, “1 am the chairman,” and 
proceeded with the agenda. The man left the 
meeting and did not again attend it. But at 
every opportunity he took occasion to rail at 
young men, until, in an important meeting, he 
went too far, and I retorted, “God made young 
men ; if you had been present then things would 
have been very different, but hardly better.” 
But the people rallied round me, and Moseley 
Street Church was a busy centre of Christian 
service, and many were saved of the Lord. 

At Ladywood, worship was held in a large 
factory warehouse, and we had twenty-eight 
members enrolled when I arrived to take charge. 
I was never connected with a more simple, 
earnest or devoted set of Christian workers. 
They all belonged to the artisan class. During 
the first year we built a fine school and church 
—school and vestries below and church above. 
Both school and church speedily were filled. 
Here I commenced to give “Sunday afternoon 
Half-Hour Lectures” on popular subjects, 
which were attended by crowds of people. This 
example was followed a few years afterwards 
by my faithful friend, the Rev. C. Leach, D.D., 
whose lectures were so popular that he had to 
take the Town Hall, and filled it to overflowing 
each Sunday afternoon for several years. In the 
second year of my stay in Birmingham, Heath 
Street Church was built, and was quickly filled 
with a busy congregation and Sunday School. 
Ladywood has long since added a splendid 
church to its estate, and Heath Street is now 
replaced by our fine church and Sunday Schools 
in the Dudley Road. 

Our Birmingham Circuit at this time was 
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enjoying a high state of prosperity. Unett 
Street, the head of the circuit, had a moderate 
but high-class congregation. Church and school 
were well staffed with devoted and intelligent 
men and women. The few rich people in the 
Church were all office-bearers in Church and 
Sunday School. 

At the Mission, which was my special charge, 
we had times of much prosperity. This was 
largely due to a few leaders of entire self- 
sacrifice. The superintendent of Ladywood 
School was a small tradesman, who lived two 
miles distant from our church, but he trudged 
three times to and fro every Sunday the year 
round to attend to his duties. He did the same 
at least four times during the week to lead his 
class, to conduct the Band of Hope, and to 
attend the week-night service and the band 
meeting. The superintendent of Heath Street 
had a walk two and a-half miles each way from 
and to his home, but he did the same. Others 
imbibed their spirit. The church treasurer was 
a smith in one of the neighbouring works. If 
money was wanted for any special object, and . 
did not seem within reach, he would say, “I'll >. 
find it; I’ll work overtime for so many nights,~© 
and get the money.” So he did. He was a 
pan rough man, but he had the soul of a 

ing and a saint. 

No wonder that the churches prospered. In 
the two years I was in Birmingham the Mission 
gained possession of excellent church premises, 
had schools containing 290 scholars and 
churches of 78 members. These churches have 
spread into a circuit of 1,200 scholars and 621 
members. 
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The Manchester South Circuit was Mr. Town- 
send’s next scene of labour. The Rev. John 
Taylor was superintendent minister of the cir- 
cuit. That centre and the manufacturing towns 
of the district engaged in the cotton industry were 
then (1862) and for some years in great tribula- 
tion owing to the lack of raw cotton, withheld 
because of the American Civil War. Dr. Town- 
send paid high tribute to the patient endurance 
and heroic courage of the people as he saw them 
in this ordeal. Seldom has the English love of 
humanity, and of justice and liberty been more 
impressively displayed in our history than in that 
crisis. “Many thousands were brought to the 
verge of starvation. A hundred thousand homes 
in Lancashire were deprived of the means of 
livelihood ; the mill workers suffered a loss of 
wages of seven million pounds sterling per 
annum ; the pawnbrokers shops were filled with 
the clothes and simple luxuries of the poor, 
thousands of wedding rings among them.” That 
“there were no disturbances, no bread riots, no 
destruction of property, no sieges of the banks 
or the princely homes of the cotton lords” was 
largely due to the influences of the Churches and 
Sunday Schools. Nowhere was that institution 
more active and powerful. 

The ministers of religion were admittedly most 
helpful in these terrible years in sustaining, 
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restraining, consoling and animating the people. 
The Rev. John Guttridge, a minister of the Metho- 
dist Free Churches in Manchester and district, 
exercised unique influence in this way and 
deserves mention in national history. His 
oratory, almost unmatched in its kind, swayed 
multitudes as he pleaded the cause of the North 
American States. These resisted the spread of 
slavery, which the Southern States contended was 
necessary for the production of cotton. Mr. 
Townsend’s sympathies also were wholly with 
Abraham Lincoln and the Northern States, and 
he was in labours abundant among his own 
people and others. Little regular church work 
could be done. His residence in Manchester gave 
him several delightful and influential friendships 
which we notice later. 

The Conference of the Connexion held in May, 
1864, at Ashton-under-Lyne, was memorable for 
Mr. Townsend. He had completed his four years 
of probation as a minister with satisfaction to 
the Conference board of studies, and the circuits 
in which he had laboured gratefully testified to 
his abounding zeal and usefulness. The Confer- 
ence now received him into full connexion with 
itself, and he was solemnly ordained to the office 
and work of the ministry. The Rev. Robert 
Henshaw was President of the Conference; Mr. 
John Cunliffe, of Bolton, its Secretary. The 
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Charge to the newly-ordained ministers was 
given by the President of the Conference of 1862 
—the Rey. T. W. Ridley. Two of those who 
were Mr. Townsend’s-tompanions in that solemn 
hour of his life were his life-long friends and 
remain in honoured age until this present—the 
Rey. William Yeoman and the Rev. Thomas 
Scowby.* 

The Conference appointed Mr. Townsend as 
minister of the Leicester Church, then and for 
many years a home mission station of the Con- 
nexion. He laboured there two years. Some 
features of his work have been already noticed. 
There was considerable growth in the member- 
ship and in the influence of the church in the 
town. 

The ancient city of Chester was his next sphere 
(1866). It was the centre of a circuit of six 
churches. Mr. Townsend had served under a 
superintendent in the Manchester Circuit. He 
now became a superintendent, with a brother 
minister as colleague and assistant. His friend, 
the late Rev. Thomas Holcroft, held that position 
in 1867. Their united labours were much used 
by God ; many were added to the churches. Mr. 
Townsend greatly enjoyed his three years of 
residence in Chester. His small leisure was 
more than filled by visits to the noble cathedral 
*The latter contributes to our Chapter of Reminiscences of Dr. Townsend. 
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of the city, and by the use of the historical and 
antiquarian opportunities offered him. He 
became friendly with the Dean of the Cathedral, 
the Rey. Dr. J. S. Howson, who was then engaged 
in preparing that classic of description and 
exposition, Conybeare and Howson’s “Life and 
Epistles of St. Paul.” 

A sharp contrast to Chester was offered by the 
vigorous town of Halifax to which Mr. Town- 
send removed in 1869. This was his third remove 
since 1864. One has to know the Methodist 
itinerant system from the inside in order to 
appreciate its disadvantages and advantages. It 
has both of these. Spurgeon made merry over 
the system, called it magnificent—for the foolish, 
and asked its defenders the question, “What 
should I have done if I had been pulled out of 
the Metropolitan Tabernacle at the end of three 
years?” To which the obvious answer is that 
every man is not Spurgeon, nor is every sphere 
the Metropolitan Tabernacle. Dr. Townsend was 
completely loyal to the system, and worked it for 
all it is worth. And it is worth much, as the 
marvellous growth of Methodism certainly illus- 
trates, if it does not conclusively prove. The 
supply under one authority, meeting yearly, of 
as many, and only as many, ministers as the 
churches and circuits require, and the easy 
change of ministers from sphere to sphere, as 
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they and the churches require, is no slight 
achievement in ecclesiastical procedure. Perhaps 
even more valuable in the Methodist system is 
the development of a circuit of churches from 
a strong centre, or the grouping of several 
together, for administrative purposes and united 
aggressive work. The gifts and abilities of 
several ministers and of local preachers—brethren 
who follow commercial and professional callings 
and give their labours gratuitously on the Lord’s 
Day in the locality of their homes—and of other 
workers, are thereby utilized under the super- 
intendence of a chief minister of experience, who 
has aptitude for organizing and leading such 
work. Elasticity in the term of a minister’s 
stay in the circuit must be allowed, with adapta- 
tion as to the size of the churches and circuit, and 
sectional or other special methods of working it 
may wisely be sought. Some of these features of 
Methodism have commanded the admiration and 
imitation by other churches. 

Mr. Townsend’s ten years of service in the two 
Halifax Circuits (1869-78) showed this system at 
its best. In 1868, the year before his appoint- 
ment, the ministerial term was extended from 
three to five years, where desired. Mr. Town- 
send’s full term of five years’ service as super- 
intendent of the Halifax South Circuit was fol- 
lowed by a like term in charge of the Halifax 
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North Circuit. This secured the continuity and 
growth of his influence and usefulness in the 
same town and district, while it gave him the 
relief and stimulus of a new appointment in the 
sixth year of his residence there. He was only 
thirty-four years of age when he thus began what 
has often been styled “his mighty circuit ministry 
in Halifax.” 

The traditions of the Free Churches and of 
Methodism were highly favourable. The district 
was redolent with memories of saintly and heroic 
nonconforming clergy like Oliver Heywood of 
Coley. Imitators of him, not a few, sustained 
the life of the churches. Historical links with 
Wesley and his many visits to the neighbourhood 
were cherished. Mr. Townsend delighted in his 
appointments at the ancient Mount Zion Church,* 
a village sanctuary and moorland Methodist 
shrine near Ovenden. His reference to it must be 
given. 


Old Mount Zion Church stands on the top of 
a high hill with few houses around it, but it 
was filled each Sunday with a deeply interest- 
ing congregation. It is surrounded with an 
extensive graveyard, in which the remains of 
unnumbered pious dead of the neighbourhood 
have been interred. The old chapel was one in 
which John Wesley preached on several occa- 


* Its history has been interestingly written by Rev. W. Walker, under the 
title’ Told by the Dial.” 1 
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sions. The last occasion was in 1790, when the 

patriarch was eighty-seven years of age. As 

he tottered up the pulpit stairs the congregation 

burst into a flood of tears. More than once his 

memory failed him, and he had to be assisted 

by his helpers, Joseph Bradford and William 
hompson. 

Wesley had a little room in the upper storey 
of the caretaker’s house in this place, and on 
the window pane he wrote with his diamond 
ring the words, “I will never leave thee nor 
forsake thee.” Shortly before I was there, this 
pane was broken in cleaning the window and 
the treasure was lost. I asked the eccentric old 
caretaker one day what became of the frag- 
ments? “I thrawed them away,” he replied, 
“T wouldn’t keep such rubbitch about.” Dear 
old Simeon was not a man with much reverence 
for antiquities, however sacred, but he was a 
listener to sermons such as is very rarely met 
with. I have seen him in the course of a ser- 
mon rise to his feet, slowly be drawn down the 
aisle to the foot of the pulpit stairs, and stand 
during the sermon, wrapt in attention, his face 
shining like that of an angel, as the word of 
salvation swept through his soul. 


The Methodist New Connexion Churches, which 
Mr. Townsend led, had also hallowed memories. 
When the Connexion was formed in 1797, the 
scholarly and gracious minister, William Thom, 
one of its founders, was in charge of the Halifax 
Circuit, the seventh in size and importance in 
Methodism. He led a little company of convinced 
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adherents to the New Testament principles of 
church government to a small meeting-room in 
Northgate. Their numbers\multiplied and grew 
rapidly. The Halifax South Circuit when Mr. 
Townsend began his labours comprised the 
Hanover Church, a church in Brighouse and in 
Elland, and five village churches. The Halifax 
North Circuit comprised Salem Church and eight 
smaller churches. 

Much patient preparation and sowing had been 
done. Now the glad cries came from ministerial 
and lay leaders alike, “Arise and build!” and 
“Put in the sickle, for the harvest is ripe. Multi- 
tudes, multitudes in the valley of decision.” 
During Mr. Townsend’s superintendency of the 
two circuits nine hundred members were added 
to the churches, while schemes for extinction of 
debts or for extension of the work which involved 
the raising of £31,000 were successfully carried 
through. Notable among these was the erection 
of the noble church and school premises in 
Queen’s Road, Halifax. His ministerial colleagues 
during this remarkable decade, the sharers of his 
toil and joy, were, in the South Circuit, the Revs. 
T. T. Rushworth, D. Heath, W. Yeoman, and- 
B. B. Turnock, M.A.; in the North Circuit, the 
Revs. E. Alty, T. S. Willetts, James Gibson, 
John Mellor, Benjamin Child and W. F. Newsam. 

These large successes were made possible by 
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the help of lay leaders of commanding character 
and influence. Edwin Lumby was a man of high 
intelligence and active piety, foremost in every 
local effort, several times secretary of the Con- 
ference of the Connexion, and for many years of 
its missionary enterprises also. Alfred Ramsden 
united similar qualifications and service with 
others as important. He was proprietor and 
editor of the “Halifax Courier,” twice mayor of 
Halifax, and was urged to become its representa- 
tive in Parliament. Notable townsmen of other 
communions were attracted by Mr. Townsend’s 
eloquent and fervent ministrations, and aided his 
schemes financially. Among these were John 
Crossley and his two brothers, manufacturers and 
philanthropists of national reputation. With the 
co-operation of these leaders a united evangelistic 
mission was arranged by the Churches for the 
town and district. Mr. Townsend entered into 
this with characteristic eagerness. As shown, 
the churches of the denomination shared largely 
in the reaping time which followed. Dr. Town- 
send delighted to tell of these days of grace. 


During my period of service in the north of 
Halifax we were the happy recipients of a great 
outpouring of spiritual power. The glorious 
revivals which were in progress in connection 
with the missions of Moody and Sankey had 
created an intense desire for a revival of the 
‘churches in Halifax. The Rev. Mr. Holbeck, 
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an earnest evangelical clergyman of the Church 
of England, and myself, were deputed to visit 
and invite the great evangelists to come to our 
town. We did so, but Mr. Moody said that 
they had entered into engagements for eighteen 
months. This was an entire extinguisher of 
our hopes. We called a meeting of the leaders 
of the churches and placed the matter before 
them. Another in the meeting asked, “Why 
should we wait for Moody and Sankey?” The 
meeting took the Kingdom of Heaven by storm. 
It arranged special meetings for prayer in all 
the churches, took the Mechanics Institution for 
a preaching-place, and arranged for the 
ministérs in the town to conduct special 
services. 

I have never witnessed such a time of revival 
since. For several weeks the meetings were 
continued, the Mechanics Hall being crowded 
every night, and the churches being largely 
attended on the Sundays. Converts were 
numerous, from sixty to a hundred and sixty 
being registered nightly. It culminated on one 
evening when the Rev. W. H. Aitken came to 
preach in the Drill Hall, and about 3,000 people 
were packed closely together inside and as many 
remained outside. I met Mr. Aitkin at the train 
and guided him to the Hall. The mob was so 
dense that for a long time we could gain no 
admission. At last two powerful policemen 
volunteered to drag us through the crowd. Mr. 
Aitken firmly grasped the belt of one and I did 
the same with the other, and they dragged us 
by sheer force into the Hall. The large Wes- 
leyan chapel was not far away, and, to his 
utter amazement, I asked the Rev. S. W. Fox, 
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a young curate, to go and hold an overflow 
meeting in it. He considered for a moment, 
and then said, “If you ask me I will go.” I 
replied, “I do ask you.” He said, “This is not 
a time to stand on ceremony, and I will go.” 
The crowd went to the chapel and filled it. Mr. 
Fox preached and had a large band of converts. 
In the Hall we had a wonderful time. I had 
preached to a dense mass of people the preceding 
night from the words, “When I see the blood 
I will pass over.” To the amazement of many 
hundreds as well as my own, Mr. Aitken 
preached from the same words. It was the 
most powerful evangelistic sermon I ever 
listened to, and in the prayer-meeting penitents 
were being dealt with in every direction. 

The fruits of this revival long remained, and 
every church was much increased. At Salem 
we gained a large number of valuable members, 
many of whom remain to this day. I recount 
this story to show that if the churches have 
faith, God is as willing to bless the efforts of 
home ministers and people as those of extra- 
ordinary and special instrumentalities. 


With such manifest tokens of divine favour and 
brotherly kindness it was not surprising to hear 
Dr. Townsend’s apostrophe: “Happy ten years 
I spent in Halifax! Not an unkind word nor a 
cross look ; all was zeal, love and co-operation.” 
Mr. Townsend’s five years of ministry in Stock- 
port were notable for his work among the young, 
already referred to, and a successful effort in the 
extinction of the debt on the noble Mount Tabor 
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church estate there. It was burdened with a 
debt of £3,000. Mr. Ephraim Hallam, J.P., was 
then, and during many years, one of the chief 
and most generous workers there. He had risen 
from humble circumstances, and he kept in high 
estate the lessons bred by adversity. The art 
treasures and sylvan beauties of his residence and 
grounds, “Oakwood Hall,” Cheshire, were freely 
opened to many. Under Mr. Townsend’s tactful 
solicitation on behalf of the church debt, Mr. 
Hallam contributed a sum of £1,500. A like sum 
was raised by the gifts of other friends and a 
bazaar, and the debt was extinguished. 

The general religious and the public life of his 
native city, Newcastle-on-Tyne, made strong 
claims on Mr. Townsend on his removal from 
Stockport in 1884, to become superintendent of 
its circuit and minister of Salem Church. He 
was frequently in association there with men of 
local and national eminence. His references to 
them are interesting. The Central Hall which 
he refers to was among the earliest of such Metho- 
dist mission centres. 

The cause of Temperance was especially 
clamant upon me. The Central Hall in Hood 
Street, once a Methodist New Connexion chapel, 
was crowded eve Saturday by a working class 
audience, generally Be ph over by Alderman 
W. D. Stephens, and in his absence by myself. 


This meeting was a grand moral tonic to many 
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besides myself. It was chiefly managed by m 
sister, Mrs. Rowland Lambert, and every week 
pledges were signed, and blue ribbons were 
given to men and women whom the drink traffic 
had ensnared. Many fine comrades in the good 
work gathered here weekly. 

I became well acquainted here with Bishop 
Wilberforce, a friendly, courteous gentleman 
whom I was further associated with when he 
became Bishop of Chichester. Here also I 
formed acquaintance with Mr. John Morley, 
now Lord Morley. I had conversations with 
him on deeply important subjects, and was 
much impressed with the reverent spirit in 
which he spoke of the greatest realities of life. 
It was the spirit in which he afterwards wrote 
the life of his great friend, Mr. W. E. Gladstone. | 
I also came once again into association with 
my old acquaintance, Mr. Joseph Cowen, the 
M.P. for the city along with Mr. Morley. He 
had travelled far. since the old days when I 
knew him as a temperance reformer, the friend 
of Kossuth, Garibaldi, Mazzini and Gavazzi. 
Something had hindered, and his free, bright 
spirit seemed somewhat soured. 


These wider fellowships and activities were not 
allowed by Mr. Townsend to interfere with the 
discharge of his duties. He felt himself fortunate 
in his ministerial colleagues—the late Rev. Henry 
Hope and Rev. Elijah Colley, and the Rev. John 
Fleming, who is now (1916) the National President 
of the Young People’s Society of Christian Endea- 
vour. The village churches of the circuit were 
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flourishing. During Mr. Townsend’s stay new 
churches were erected at Jesmond and Benwell. 
There were worshippers of strong individuality 
and some sermon-tasters, colliers and others, in 
the congregation. One such informed him that 
it was useless his going to minister unless he 
could preach the clock round—the sermon must 
last not less than sixty minutes. He replied that 
he would do that with the greatest pleasure in 
the world. He often did so, there and elsewhere, 
and reminded one of Richard Baxter who kept 
the attention of his hearers for one, even two 
hours, and longer. Dr. Townsend gave it as his 
decision, however, that were he beginning his 
ministry again, he would preach shorter sermons. 
Of the Connexional honours and call which came 
to Mr. Townsend while in Newcastle we tell in 
the next chapter. 

On his second appointment to labour in Bir- 
mingham (1891-4), now as superintendent of the 
First circuit, he found that city greatly changed 
since his earlier term there. It was vastly im- 
proved as to its central streets and public build- 
ings, much impoverished by the death of several 
leaders of progressive thought and gravely affected 
by the changed political views set forth by the 
Right Hon. Joseph Chamberlain, M.P. Dr. Dale 
remained, an unfailing source of strength to good 
~ causes, although averse to the Free Church Coun- 
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cil movement. Dr. Townsend’s very important 
efforts in connection with that movement are 
noticed elsewhere. Other features of the general 
life of the city which impressed and delighted 
him were “the splendid rush of life, the high 
level of intelligence in all classes, the spirit of 
brotherliness in all denominations of Christians, 
and the easy accessibility to public platforms and 
functions.” His pen was busy too. With the 
beginning of the year 1894 he became Editor of 
the Connexional monthly “Magazine.” Later the 
duties of General Editor were added. He held 
this office until 1897. 

Dr. Townsend removed to the Sunderland Cir- 
cuit in 1895, and took up duty as its superin- 
tendent. It was evident, however, that the thirty- 
five years of “crowded, glorious life” he had 
lived for Christ and the Connexion had made 
heavy demands upon his vitality. An affection 
of the heart developed. He was compelled at the 
next Conference to ask for a year’s rest. It was 
readily granted, and with much sympathy. Few 
had more thoroughly earned such relief and con- 
sideration. At the end of the year he was able 
and eager to resume his beloved toil. 

A less arduous sphere opened for him at Trinity 
Church, Forest Hill, London. The city had many 
attractions for him, and the Mentor of his youth, 
Dr. William Cooke, had ministered at this church 
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in his later years. Dr. Townsend spent three 
delightful years there, ministering out of his 
ample stores to a comparatively small but 
thoughtful and most appreciative congregation. 
Several of its members regularly took careful 
notes of his discourses and expositions. A good 
number attended the whole course of his fifty- 
three expository week-night addresses on the 
“Epistle to the Hebrews.” 

Dr. Townsend greatly enjoyed residence at the 
heart of the world, as he aptly styled London. 
It afforded him opportunities of gratifying his 
literary and antiquarian tastes and of using his 
gifts for the Connexion and the churches in these 
fields of service. He met many leaders and dis- 
tinguished men, and represented the Connexion 
and the Free Churches on several historic occa- 
sions. To these we refer elsewhere. We give 
here his glimpses of two famous ecclesiastics. 

One was Archbishop Temple, a strong, bluff, 
good-tempered gentleman, who put you at home 
with him by the shake of your hand, and won 
your confidence by his free and hearty style of 
conversation. You could understand the school- 
boy’s criticism of him as you talked with him: 

“Temple is a beast, but he is a just beast.” 

He was so upright and downright, so fearless 

and uncompromising, but under the brusque 

exterior there beat a heart, womanly in its 


tenderness. 
I had also a little intercourse with Bishop 
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Creighton. He was a contrast to the Arch- 
bishop. A student and a scholar, he im- 
pressed you as a man of immense resources, 
which were ready at his call, and used with 
admirable skill in setting forth any case he had 
in hand. He was a kindly host, and in con- 
versation was sparkling, humorous and always 
ready with historic lore wherewith to keep a 
company full of interest. 


The regular circuit ministry of Dr. Townsend 
closed at the Conference of 1900, after thirty-nine 
years of service. Relief was imperative. He 
recorded “successive agonizing attacks of heart 
weakness.” These seemed to presage his death 
at no distant date. Instead of this event, how- 
ever, God added to his life fifteen years, as to that 
of the Jewish king, Hezekiah. The means of this 
remarkable recovery and extension were, in Dr. 
Townsend’s case, complete relief from circuit and 
Connexional demands, expert medical care, and 
the restfulness and delights of his home at 
Prestatyn, a mountain and seaside village in 
North Wales. During his period of enforced rest, 
a few years earlier, he had found residence there 
very helpful. 

“Sitting down” is a Methodist euphemism for 
the stage which Dr. Townsend had now reached ; 
but he might soon have used the summary of 
Peter Mackenzie, the famous Methodist evangelist 
humourist in like case, who declared, “I have 
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been on my legs ever since I sat down.” Local 
church claims at Prestatyn were almost none until 
his quenchless zeal and the devotion of his family 
stirred and increased them. Prestatyn was now 
growing rapidly. There was an English Noncon- 
formist church across the railway line near the 
sea shore ; but one was needed on the side near 
the mountains, where residences were being built. 
Dr. Townsend set himself to provide such reli- 
gious accommodation. Events have justified his 
prescience, efforts and self-sacrifice. He gave a 
site of land, value £140, on Gronant Road, for a 
church building—part of the garden of the house 
in which he then lived. By his gifts, and those 
of his friends and others, an excellent iron build- 
ing was erected at a cost of £600, to seat two 
hundred persons. It was opened in August, 1900. 
The authorities of the Methodist New Connexion 
did not at first favour this extension. Three years 
later a’ grant of £200 was made from its funds 
and the debt was extinguished. 

By a local arrangement, Dr. Townsend was 
appointed pastor of the newly-formed church, 
and so continued for twelve years. The work 
had the help also of several other supernumerary 
ministers of the Connexion, and of earnest lay- 
men and families who resided there. A church 
of ninety members was gathered, with very 
encouraging congregations. A generous mission- 
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ary spirit was manifested. Dr. Townsend pro- 
moted plans and a fund for a larger building, to 
be erected of brick and stone. His reputation 
and influence secured attention and assistance for 
the growing church, and also the services some- 
times of preachers and leaders of national fame. 
The intellectual life of the town was assisted also 
by many historical lectures which he delivered, 
and by two courses of Gilchrist Trust Lectures, 
secured largely by his influence. 

In almost every sphere of his ministerial 
labours Dr. Townsend received valuable public 
presentations and_ illuminated _ testimonials. 
Several such are before us. These are noteworthy, 
even among such forms of appreciation. They 
declare Dr. Townsend to have been indeed a good 
minister of Jesus Christ, faithful in all duties, 
eminently successful, much beloved. The latest 
of such signs and tokens was given at Prestatyn. 
After five years’ labour there, on his seventieth 
birthday, a handsome revolving oak bookcase was 
presented to him by the church and congregation 
in token of “the esteem, appreciation and affection 
in which he was universally held.” 

After seven further years of work there, inter- 
rupted by a very serious, prolonged and almost 
fatal illness, Dr. Townsend preached there for 
the last time on June 30th, 1912. He then removed 
to Newcastle-on-Tyne. 
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“AMONG MINE OWN 
PEOPLE ”— 
LEADERSHIP AND HONOURS. 


“Asleep, awake, by night and day, 
The friends I seek are seeking me; 
No wind can drive my bark astray, 
Nor change the tide of destiny. 


“The waters know their own and draw 
The brooks that spring on yonder height ; 
So flows the good with equal law 
Unto the soul of pure delight. 


“The stars come nightly to the sky; 
The tidal wave unto the sea ; 
Nor time, nor space, nor deep, nor high, 
Can keep my own away from me.” 


—JOHN BURROUGHS. 
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B ‘HE proverb that a prophet hath no honour 

in his own country and among his own — 
kin was in large measure falsified in the case of 
Dr. Townsend. In the church in which he and 
his ancestry were best known, and which he 
served long and well, many recognitions came to 
him. Others, numerous and exceptional, came 
to him; but those received “among mine own 
people ’’—in the Methodist New Connexion and 
the United Methodist Church—he prized most 
highly. 

He early evinced interest in Connexional life 
and work and, in his case, recognition and oppor- 
tunity for service followed. In Methodism, as in 
all highly organized communities, some workers 
think organization worthless, less than nothing, 
and vanity—except as it helps them ; others, while 
recognizing that it is not life, know that it may 
conserve, express and develop life, which only 
increases by that which every joint supplieth, 
according to the working of each several part. 
Dr. Townsend held the latter view. His ancestral 
associations as well as his convictions supported 
him. He always spoke and wrote of the Con- 
nexion as “the Body,” and gave much of his 
energy and service to its being and well-being. 
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Ecclesiastical statesmanship, as such, did not 
attract him. His mind was not of the architec- 
tonic order, nor had he what is called the official 
type of mind. He did not care for office, except 
as it afforded opportunity for service. He con- 
ceived an ideal, saw an opportunity, or a need, 
and became eager to realize, use and satisfy it. 
In more than one instance, having secured the 
adoption of his scheme by some efficient organiza- 
tion, he made way for others to develop it and 
gather its fruit and rewards. In this he resembled 
his beloved friend and leader, the Rev. Dr. J. B. 
Paton, to whom we refer on a later page. 

When of only nine years’ standing in the 
ministry, Mr. Townsend induced the Annual Con- 
ference of the Methodist New Connexion of 1869 
to appoint a Temperance and Band of Hope Com- 
mittee. Mr. Joshua Pollard, of Bradford, York- 
shire, was his colleague in securing this ; for then, 
even in Methodism, Temperance workers had to 
fight for their propaganda. This was the first 
official recognition given to such work in the 
churches. Mr. Townsend was appointed secre- 
tary of the Committee. At the next Conference the 
Rev. Francis Jewell succeeded him in that office. - 

The Leeds Conference of 1877 elected Mr. Town- 
send as its Secretary. He used his position to 
serve his earliest love—work among young people. 
With others, he secured the appointment of a 
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committee “to consider and adopt means whereby 
the spiritual work in the Sunday Schools of the 
Connexion may be rendered more complete and 
satisfactory.’’ Alexander Kilham had _ been 
among the first to recognize the importance of 
such work, and gave his powerful aid to it in 
Sheffield in 1798, where it has flourished won- 
drously.* Committees had been appointed occa- 
sionally to foster the work; now it became part 
of the connexional life and machinery. Probably 
no part has been more productive. On the union 
of the Connexion with the Bible Christian Church 
and the United Methodist Free Churches, Dr. 
Townsend rejoiced greatly that this, with the 
Band of Hope and Temperance work, was 
organized as a Connexional department, served 
by a ministerial secretary set apart. 

Prophecies which had gone before that Mr. 
Townsend was destined for the highest office of 
the Connexien were fulfilled in 1886. He had 
twice served on the small but highly important 
Conference Committee for stationing ministers, 
and was its chairman in 1885. Next year he was 
elected President of the Conference. It was 
appropriate, and the source of much additional 
pleasure to him and his family and many friends 
in the North of England, that this honour was 

* At present, the Connexional Missionary Treasurer, Mr. Joseph Ward of 
Sheffield, is maintaining this tradition as President of the National Sunday 
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conferred upon him when the Conference was 
held in Newcastle-on-Tyne. He was labouring 
in that city, and the Conference met in Salem 
Church, where his ministry was chiefly exercised 
in the circuit which he superintended. Before its 
close, the Conference specially noticed by resolu- 
tion ‘the very able, discreet, and courteous 
manner” of the President in conducting its 
business, and that “the spirit of concord and the 
fraternal charity which characterized the whole 
of its proceedings were largely due to his unfail- 
ing tact, energy and holy wisdom.” The local 
committee presented to the President the noble 
antique chair which he had occupied during the 
sessions. He prized the gift. 

Dr. Townsend recalled several interesting items 
of the Conference : 


A powerful deputation from the Free 
Churches of Newcastle, headed by an old school 
friend of my own, now the Right How R. Spence 
Watson, LL.D., waited upon us. Dr. Watson, 
then in the hey-day of his power and electric 
influence, made a _ speech of remarkable 
eloquence, which was responded to on the part 
of the Conference by the Rev. W. Cocker, DD. 

We never had a more perfect orator on our 
platforms than he was, and under the excite- 
ment of the occasion he poured out a flood of 
passionate appeal and cogent argument which 
roused the Conference to the highest pitch of 
enthusiasm. Dr. Watson told me afterwards 
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that in his long experience he had never heard 
anything equal to it. One more pleasant recol- 
lection of the Conference is, that my almost life- 
long friend, Alderman W. D.~ Stephens, 
addressed the Band of Hopé gathering, and gave 
the satisfactory encomium of me to the meet- 
ing, “that I was a very good fellow so long as 
I kept clear of the drink.” As I am almost a 
life-long abstainer, I hope I can still merit his 
recommendation. 


The joy of increase in membership at home 
and abroad, determination to secure greater 
triumphs for the Saviour, generous recognition 
of unique service, were notes of the Conference. 
Membership showed increase of 587 and 4,440 
probationers. It delighted the President to direct 
the Conference in the consideration and adoption 
of a report prepared during the year on “the 
importance of making all our public services in 
the largest measure possible evangelistic.” He 
felt that if an error, by defect, had occurred in 
the history of the beloved heroic Connexion, it 
was the lack of aggressive evangelism. Kilham 
was an evangelist before he became a reformer, 
and that first work he always loved most. The 
circumstances of the origin of the Connexion and 
the maintenance of its existence had centred 
attention and effort on matters of church polity 
and machinery. Mr. Townsend longed that the 
spirit in the wheels might be quickened and 
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increased. This Conference, ‘while fully recog- 
nizing the saving power of the ordinary means 
of grace, recommended the holding at intervals 
of special services in all the circuits, conducted 
whenever practicable by the resident ministers.” 
The impetus thus given stirred many churches 
in the Connexion. Two years later the Rev. John 
Fleming was appointed Connexional Evangelist. 
He filled the office with much devotion for two 
years. 

The Newcastle Conference had scenes of pathetic 
interest for its Presidént. His tutor, the honoured 
and beloved Rev. James Stacey, D.D., now Mis- 
sionary Secretary, retired from Connexional office. 
The Conference provided opportunity for the 
Connexion to mark the long, numerous and 
distinguished services which he had rendered. 
Many gladly used this. A year later, Mr. Town- 
send, the Rev. H. T. Marshall and Alderman E. 
Hallam, waited upon Dr. Stacey—too unwell to 
attend the Conference, and handed to him an 
address and a cheque for £1,015. 

Missionary zeal and generosity also distin- 
guished the Conference. £603 were contributed 
at its missionary meeting. Stirred by the 
addresses of the Rey. John Innocent, one of its 
pioneer missionaries to China, and those of his 
devoted wife, £600 were raised for that work by 
a self-denial week observed in some circuits, 
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and the ladies were drawn together in further 
prayer and service on its behalf. Mr. Townsend 
was appointed to the office, vacated by Dr. Stacey, 
of Secretary to Home and Foreign Missions. He 
held and filled this arduous post for four years, 
1886-90, being set apart from circuit work there- 
for. He resided at Ashton-under-Lyne. His 
reference to this honour and duty is significant. 


The Conference, to my lasting regret, removed 
me from Newcastle by appointing me to be the 
General Missionary Secretary of the Connexion. 
Nothing could have been more to my mind than 
to labour for the Missions. They were as my 
life-blood. But the Mission Funds were en- 
cumbefed with a crushing debt at the time of 
my appointment, and albeit my intercourse and 
association with the missionaries on the foreign 
field were of the most delightful character, yet 
the anxieties and worries of my five years of 
office were so great'as to undermine my health, 
and make me look back on the summer days of 
my circuit life with great regret. 


While holding this office Mr. Townsend felt 
himself under such pressure of duties that he 
conducted much of his correspondence in the 
railway train as he journeyed to all parts of the 
Connexion. He continued this practice in later 
years. At Nottingham, in the autumn of 
1887, this economy of time and his endeavour to 
do all he could to secure success for the work 
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led to a loving rebuke of him by the superintend- 
ent of that circuit, the Rev. Thomas Addyman. 
He was a greatly gifted, diligent but deliberate 
worker and a master of happy wit. “Don’t try 
and do everything, Townsend,” said he ; “do leave 
a corner for Providence.” Alas! within a few 
weeks the kindly voice was stilled in death, and 
the warning took on tragic emphasis. 

One result of Mr. Townsend’s zeal and industry 
was the formation of a new organization—the 
Ladies’ Missionary Association, now merged in 
the Women’s Missionary Auxiliary of the United 
Methodist Church. Then and increasingly this 
rendered assistance of the finest and most delight- 
ful kind to the noblest of all causes. 

Here we catch a glimpse of Mr. Townsend in 
his official duties. 


I was addressing a missionary meeting one 
night, and happened to state that in China we 
had secured a good building for medical hospital 
work, but that it was at that time unused for 
want of £300 wherewith to furnish it with 
proper instruments, appliances and medicines. 
The next morning a noble Christian gentleman 
came to my room and stated that he had been 
kept awake all the night by thinking of the 
extreme needs of the mission I had referred to, 
and he had come to offer me the £300 required 
to make the hospital efficient. It was in vain 
that I attempted to thank him for the princely 
gift, my heart was so full, but he said, “Do 
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not thank me, let us pray for God’s blessing on 
the gift.” We knelt together and earnestly 

rayed God to consecrate the donation and by 
it to magnify His glory in the far-off land. 


Notwithstanding many such gifts for the work, 
a heavy debt rested upon it. This troubled the 
Secretary, as his reference on an earlier page 
shows. When he vacated the office it amounted 
to about £5,000. The Conference of 1891 recorded 
that, “largely through his efforts £2,900 had been 
raised or promised towards ” the extinction of the 
debt. Alarmists and cautious friends did not 
make his course easier, and critics of his aggres- 
sive policy lifted up their voice on high. Doubt- 
less he made some mistakes ; but he had many 
successes. Rumour and gossip exaggerated the 
facts of financial liability of the mission depart- 
ment, and especially the Secretary’s shortcomings. 
These unfriendly critics had their answer plain 
and home on one interesting occasion. A party 
of these was returning from a visit to Conference, 
and in the railway carriage its members freely 
pronounced judgement and condemnation on Mr. 
Townsend and his doings as Missionary Secretary. 
Everything was wrong, or going wrong, in his 
department, and the head and front and body of 
the offending was the Secretary. “It’s a lie!” 
was the short and sharp comment from a 
quaintly-dressed aged lady in the corner of the 
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carriage. She had been quietly listening, though 
apparently asleep. This was Miss Ann Hannah 
Smith, of Moldgreen, Huddersfield.* She too had 
been to the Conference; but as one of the most 
diligent and shrewd students of the records and 
doings of the Connexion, and an attached friend 
of Mr. Townsend, she disliked the travesty of facts 
which her fellow-travellers had given and the 
inference drawn against her friend. 

As Missionary Secretary, Mr. Townsend was in- 
vited tocontribute an Essay on Missions in Heathen 
Lands, at the Second Ecumenical Methodist 
Conference to which he was appointed a repre- 
sentative by the home Conference. The Ecumeni- 
cal Conference was held in Washington, U.S.A., 
in the autumn of 1891. His paper was regarded 
as a notable deliverance, weighty with facts, aflame 
with enthusiasm. Another honour followed his 
visit to that country. In recognition of his 
historical and theological learning and literary 
contributions, the Senatus of Western Maryland 
University conferred on him the honorary degree 
of Doctor of Divinity. His dear friend, the Rev. 
Henry T. Marshall, then President of the Con- 
nexion, received the like distinction. 

“Travelling” was stated in “Who’s Who” as 


* Her quality is indicated by her delight in Sir James Murray’s monumental 
work, A Dictionary of the'English Language on Historical Principles. 
ne cope of this was presented to the Ranmoor Ministerial Training College, 
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one of Dr. Townsend’s hobbies. This American 
visit allowed him to indulge it. He wrote glow- 
ingly of the tour. 


The sights and experiences of travel form a 
panorama in memory of unfading interest. How 
could it be otherwise when on the outward 
voyage the aurora of the sky revealed themselves 
in glowing tints and fantastic forms after sun- 
down in glories beyond all glory ever seen. 
The icebergs rode the waves like “cloud-capp’d 
towers ” and lofty battlements built of marble, 
and glistening in sheen of dazzling whiteness; 
and the mighty swell of the Atlantic rolled 
mountains high, yet it was held in the hollow 
ee He hand who taketh it up as a very little 
thing 

Then to travel through the great Dominion, 
passing the maple woods burning in brilliant 
crimson hues in the autumn suns ; to sail down 
the St. Lawrence and shoot the rapids ; to wind 
through the sixteen hundred islands, and then, 
as the crown of all, to stand overwhelmed by 
emotion and oppressed with the grandeur of the 
Falls of Niagara! That experience is without 
any parallel in my life, and the rich deep music 
of the mighty cataract as it poured the vast 
volume of its waters into the basin below, can 
only be thought of as a symbol of that voice 
like the sound of many waters, which spake 
from the sea of glass before the Throne. 

Equally delightful, although contrasted in 
their nature, were the experiences of the Con- 
ference at Washington. It was a gathering of 
a high and noble aristocracy; and the fellow- 
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ship, the brotherhood, the glow of enthusiasm, 
the felt power of the Holy Spirit, and the daily 
stimulus to fuller consecratedness of soul which 
characterized the entire proceedings, have made 
the Conference an undying joy and a memory 
of imperishable blessedness. 


Dr. Townsend was labouring in London at the 
time of Gladstone’s death. As the best-known 
representative of the Connexion, he received an 
invitation to be present at the funeral of “the 
world’s greatest citizen,” as a New York journal 
styled Gladstone. That statesman, four times 
Prime Minister, had many interesting associa- 
tions with the Methodist New Connexion. Its 
churches were the only ones, save those of the 
Establishment, in the parish of his residence 
(Hawarden). When at home there, Gladstone 
during thirty years frequently called upon suc- 
cessive ministers of the Connexion who resided 
at Hawarden, and invited them to visit him at 
the Castle. He became familiar with the hymn- 
book and literature of the Connexion, and 
expressed admiration for its church polity and. 
order. Dr. Townsend delighted to tell the fol- 
lowing incident of Gladstone : 

On one special occasion, when he was Prime 
Minister, he called at the Manse and found all 
-the family from home save the aged father of 
the pastor. He asked to be permitted to see 
him, and sitting down by the side of the veteran, 
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he spent an hour in delightful religious fellow- 
ship, talking upon the matters that most concern 
Christian experience. The old Methodist found 
that a High Churchman, and a great statesman, 
could offer testimony to the divine grace as 
fervently and clearly as any devout follower of 
John Wesley.* 


Gladstone was buried in Westminster Abbey on 
May 28th, 1898. Dr. Townsend vividly described 
the historic scene. 


I was fortunate in obtaining a seat in the 
old Abbey, which afforded an excellent view of 
the entire personnel in the solemn function. 
Leading representatives of every class and 
denomination were there. It was the true, 
and not the conventional, aristocracy which 
assembled to do honour to the mighty dead. It 
was indeed a world-wide tribute to him of 
respect and affection, for ambassadors of all 
nations were in the crowd. 

Amidst a silence that was oppressive in its 
sympathetic stillness, the venerable and beau- 
tiful figure of Mrs. Gladstone, accompanied by 
a daughter and the little Dorothy, passed up 
the broad aisle, followed by the Princess of 
Wales, and members of the Royal Family. 
Then Archbishops and Bishops ranged them- 
selves along the aisle. Archbishop Temple stood 
exactly next in front of me, with Bishops 
Westcott, Lightfoot, Dean Farrar, and other 
great /itterateurs in line. The tall, command- 
ing figure of Speaker Gully, in his robes, passed 


*From an article by Dr. Townsend in the ‘’ Methodist Evangelist.” 
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on, leading about five hundred Members of the 
House of Commons; the Lord Chancellor led 
in the Peers; the foreign Ambassadors _fol- 
lowed, succeeded by the Dukes of Royal blood. 
The Earl Marshal of England, the Duke of 
Norfolk, was the last in the procession. He 
was followed by the bier. The pall of exquisite 
oriental work was held by a group of men, each 
holding a special relationship to the mighty 
dead. Lord Rendel and Mr. Armitstead, his 
closest personal friends, came first; the Duke 
of Rutland and the Marquess of Salisbury fol- 
lowed. Mr. Balfour and Lord Rosebery came 
next; Sir W. Harcourt and Lord Kimberley 
passed next; the rear was brought up by two 
future kings, if the Lord so willed, one now 
King Edward VII., the other, the present Prince 
of Wales [now King George V.|. One group 
of mourners had especial interest : the surviving 
statesmen of Mr. Gladstone’s last Ministry, 
among whom were Lord Herschell, John 
Morley, Earl Spencer, Sir George Trevelyan, 
the present Premier, Sir Henry Campbell-Ban- 
nerman, and others, a notable brotherhood. 


The service was unforgettable. The music 
was given with deep pathos and in perfect taste. 
The tender funeral march by Schubert, followed 
by the brighter strain of Beethoven, touched 
every heart; the tremulous, faltering voice of 
the old Dean as he read the service in silvery 
tones, seemed to express the feeling of every 
listener. The anthems, “I heard a voice from 
- heaven,” by Sir J. Goss, and “Their bodies are 
buried in peace,” by Handel, were rendered 
with equally perfect taste and pathos, but the 
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singing of three hymns, “Rock of Ages,” com- 
posed by an Anglican clergyman; “Praise to 
the Holiest,’” by a Roman Catholic, and “O 
God, our help in ages past!” by a Noncon- 
formist divine, was the most impressive portion 
of the service. Many were overcome by deep 
emotion, many faltered and sobbed as the tender 
strains rose from the vast audience. 


I walked from the Abbey with the Rev. H. P. 
Hughes, and we each said simultaneously, ““We 
shall never see the like again.” No! never 
again. Anything so sublime in simple stateli- 
ness, or in reverent appreciation of a lofty 
spirit, only occurs once in a lifetime. 


Few who heard it have forgotten the tribute 
paid by Dr. Townsend to the memory of Glad- 
stone in the Methodist New Connexion Confer- 
ence, at Nottingham, in the month following that 
of the funeral. In submitting the comprehensive 
Resolution recorded in the “Minutes,” of appre- 
ciation of Gladstone’s character and work and of 
sympathy with his widow and family, Dr. Town- 
send rose to eloquence worthy of his subject and 
of the first order in its kind. He specially 
eulogized the combination in Gladstone of the 
virtues and graces of the Christian character. 
These made him like a mighty pillar on the top 
of which is lily work : 


“All above was beauty 
And all below was strength.” 
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Dr. Townsend appeared to be nearing the close 
of his ministry when in 1899 the Conference 
appointed him a Guardian Representative of the 
Connexion. This ensured his presence in its 
annual gatherings, while also conferring upon 
him a coveted recognition of his long and dis- 
tinguished services. He succeeded the Rev. John 
Kidson Jackson in this office. By re-election this 
honour was renewed in the United Methodist 
Church. The Guardian Representatives are a 
body of ministers and laymen, in equal number, 
whose Zersonnel and that of their successors gives 
legal continuity to the Church, under a Deed 
Poll enrolled in the High Court of Chancery. 
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“THAT THEY MAY ALL BE 
ONE”: LABOURS 
FOR METHODIST UNION. 


“Neither for these only do I pray, but for them also that 
believe on me through their word ; that they may all be one; 
even as thou, Father, art in me, and I in thee, that they 
also may be in us: that the world may believe that thou 
didst send me.”—The Lorp Jesus CurisT, St. John xvii. 
20, 21 (R.V.). 

“Forms of polity are matters to be determined by saved 
people, not by consecrated priests. The people are primary, 
the polity is secondary, and the polity which best articulates 
the religion for the people and best organizes the people 
for the purposes of the religion is, for the time and place, 
the best polity..—A. M. FAmIRBAIRN, Christian Modern 
Theology, “The Church in Theology.” 


HE passages cited on the title-page of this 
chapter contain the regulative principles of 
Dr. Townsend’s efforts for the unification and 
federation of Christian churches. He held that 
there is to be, in large measure, visible unity of 
our Lord’s followers on earth ; that, under Christ 
as Head, the church-members are the source of 
authority in all things pertaining to the church, 
and that “the polity which best articulates the 
religion for the people and best organizes the 
people for the purposes of the religion is, for the 
time and place, the best polity.’”’ He held these 
principles in the order here used. He received 
with enthusiasm a dictum of his early tutor, Dr. 
James Stacey: “I am first a Christian, then a 
Protestant, a Nonconformist, a Methodist, a 
Methodist of the New Connexion. If compelled 
to retire from any of these positions, I would leave 
the last first and the others in their order 
therefrom.’’ 

As the next chapter shows, Dr. Townsend was 
largely concerned in the formation and develop- 
ment of the National Council of the Evangelical 
Free Churches of England and Wales. Before 
giving his strength to that great task, and while 
doing so, he consistently and _ persistently 
laboured, now quietly and privately, then openly 
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as occasion served, to unite the scattered ranks 
of Methodists. The National Council was formed 
in 1896, while it was not until 1907 that three of 
the Methodist communities which were funda- 
mentally one, were united. Perhaps the federa- 
tion helped the closer union. It could not, how- 
ever, be said of Dr. Townsend, ‘‘ They made me 
keeper of the vineyards, but mine own vineyard 
have I not kept.” He did not think that Method- 
ists should be federated; they should be one 
body.* 

Dr. Townsend gloried in the heritage common 
to Methodism in all its branches and everywhere. 
Its use of the substance of the three early Chris- 
tian creeds in its teaching; its Protestant inter- 
pretation of them; its unsurpassed didactic and 
lyrical hymnology—the best statement of its 
faith ; the freedom of its churches from state aid 
and state control; its use in varied ministries of 
both men and women; its ceaseless missionary 
propaganda, had in him an adherent of ever- 
growing conviction and an enthusiastic exponent. 
He never grew weary of saying and writing the 
familiar fact that the British Methodist secessions 
which had persisted concerned themselves wholly 
with questions of church principles and adminis- 
tration. He did not hold that these were things 
to die for ; albeit he was certain that one lived a 
Set RRMRE INGE oe Rae Mts A NY 


*See his volume, The Story of Methodist Union, (Milner). 
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Dr. Townsend, when President of Conference (1908), 
with Rey. J. B. Stedeford, at Bideford. 
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larger, more robust church life if his views upon 
them could be met. 

That mistakes had been made by those who 
opposed Scriptural and necessary reform in 
Methodism, and by those who contended for it 
also, Dr. Townsend freely admitted. He 
thought that the ideal still gleamed ahead for 
both sides. For, although six of the ten children* 
preferred the old home, four others maintained 
separate homes. Meanwhile, their native land 
and the world needed what was common to them 
all; and this could be given more attractively, 
effectively and at less cost if they all dwelled 
together in unity. To help the coming of that 
consummation was the constant endeavour of Dr. 
Townsend. 

Intimate friendships during many years with 
distinguished Wesleyan Methodist ministers and 
laymen sustained him in this task. Among these 
were the Rey. Charles Garrett, the Rev. John 
Hartley, the Rev. H. Price Hughes, Sir William 
Stephenson and Mr. T. H. Bainbridge, of New- 
castle-on-Tyne, to some of whom fuller reference 
is made later. Dr. Townsend’s soul was thrilled 
with holy gladness as he beheld the cohesion, 
magnificent rallying power, sacrificial generosity, 
adaptation of machinery and men to altered con- 
ditions, and power of attack upon the forces of 


* There are about one million British Methodist Church members, 
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evil often displayed by the Wesleyan Methodist 
Church. He was deeply grieved by exclusiveness, 
prejudice and unbrotherliness when they ap- 
peared. Meanwhile, “of all Connexions east or 
west, he loved his own Connexion best.” 

As a student of Methodist history it surprised 
him that the junior Methodist bodies maintained 
a Separate existence when the principle of their 
origination was the same. Kilham had stated it 
once for all: “That the members of the church 
are entitled either individually or representatively 
to participate in every act of its legislation and 
government.” Every junior Methodist Church 
had built its constitution upon this. Could they 
not unite upon it? He noted that the Wesleyan 
Methodist Church paid tribute to if more and 
more, and he was convinced that that principle 
held the future. The fissiparous tendency in 
Methodism, he said, had Spent itself. With 
shuddering regret he described to the present 
writer some of the scenes he Witnessed as a boy 
of fourteen at public and private meetings in his 
native city in the Wesleyan Reform agitation of 
1849. He felt that such must never occur again. 
Past protests might be approved ; but they must 
not be reproduced, nor even continued without 
grave reason. The time had come to draw the 
severed members of the Methodist family together. 

Mr. Townsend was early brought into associa- 
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tion with representatives of the United Methodist 
Free Churches. Later, he met that builder of 
the Bible Christian Methodist Connexion, the Rev. 
Frederick William Bourne, the true successor in 
that high task of William O’Bryan and James 
Thorne. Dr. Townsend gives us glimpses of his 
early intercourse in the third year of his ministry 
(1863) with some leaders in the first-named 
Methodist communion, and his first efforts in the 
cause to which he gave much of his best thought 
and effort. 


In Manchester I first spoke on Methodist 
Union. The Revs. John Guttridge, Marmaduke 
Miller, John Mann, and Joseph Garside were 
then stationed in or near the city, and'we some- 
times interchanged pulpits and spoke at each 
other’s meetings. At these meetings the sub- 
ject of Union always cropped up and many 
ardent wishes were expressed for the consum- 
mation since happily realized. If the people 
could have decided the matter it would have 
been settled a generation before it was, but men 
like the above-named kept the subject alive in 
those days and advocated it whenever oppor- 
tunity occurred. 

There was a band of ministers belonging to 
the United Methodist Free Churches in Man- 
chester at that time who would have been 
ornaments in any denomination, however 
influential, and some of them bulked large in 
the public eye. John Ashworth, of Rochdale, 
author of “Strange Tales,” was then in the 
zenith of his popularity and his noble work. 
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He was a frequent visitor to Salford and Pendle- | 
ton in connection with a great Working People’s _ 
Association, which met in a public hall con- | 
nected with the mills of Sir Elkanah Armitage. | 
There I often met with and spoke in association _ 
with him. He held the largest audiences — 
entranced by his simple nervous Saxon style, | 


and his marvellous narratives of Gospel grace. 
He could unlock the most obdurate hearts by | 
his Christly tact and sympathy. | 


Details must not detain us here of the many 
resolutions on Methodist Union which appear in, 
some would say adorn, the “Minutes” of the 
Methodist New Connexion Conference. Suffice it 
to say, that from the opening of his ministry Mr. 
Townsend gave all such his prayerful, active 
support. Some thought that he wanted union for 
the Connexion with any Methodist Church and 
on any terms. He did, consistently with the 
principles we have referred to. He was impatient 
with the academic philanderings of some, and the 
nice balancings required by others. Some let “I 
dare not” wait upon “I would”; some declined 
to accept anything because they could not get 
everything ; some, he thought, allowed personal 
considerations to bias judgement and conduct. — 

The Rev. H. Price Hughes, M.A., as Editor of 
- the “Methodist Times” led a notable effort in 
1886, in which Mr. Townsend shared. Indeed, a 
letter from him to the Editor, a year before, 
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probably started the matter. In an article entitled 
“The Olive Branch,” Mr. Hughes earnestly 
advocated the union of his own Church (the Wes- 
leyan Methodist), and the Methodist New Con- 
nexion. Several leaders and one hundred and 
forty Wesleyan Methodist circuit quarterly meet- 
ings declared themselves in favour of some such 
proposal; but the Wesleyan Conference of 1887 
killed all hopes of any official movement in that 
direction then. Soon afterwards Mr. Townsend 
invited the Rev. Marmaduke Miller and other 
representatives of their respective churches to 
converse on the same subject. To him it was of 
undying interest. 

However, an instrument had been fashioned 
some years earlier which was to be used by God 
to aid the great cause of Methodist Union. This 
was the arrangement for holding a Conference of 
all the Methodist Churches in the world at 
intervals of ten years. Dr. Townsend thought 
May 3ist, 1876, a red-letter day in Methodist 
history. On that day the General Conference of 
the Episcopal Methodist Church—the largest of 
all Methodist communions, adopted a scheme for 
an. Ecumenical Methodist Conference. Another 
ardent advocate of Union, the late Rev. William 
Redfern,* has shown the remarkable effect of 
successive Ecumenical Conferences on the efforts 


*In A New History of Methodism, Vol. I1., 448, 
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for the union or re-union of the Methodist 
Churches in several countries. 

It was a natural and timely incident, and 
influential also, that the third Methodist 
Ecumenical Methodist Conference, held in 
Wesley’s Chapel, City Road, London, 1901, began 
its consideration of the unification of Methodism 
by noting the relation of Methodism to the move- 
ment in England and the United States for | 
federating the Evangelical Free Churches. Dr. 
Townsend contributed the essay upon this topic. 
It was a welcome task. His closing words, which 
we quote, combined an appeal for Methodist union — 
and for a due contribution from Methodism to the _ 
federation of the Free Churches in its mighty 
task. 


If Methodism, true to its old traditions, nay, 
to its essential conditions in this respect, can ~ 
not only confirm itself as the greatest single | 
evangelising force in the world, but can impart — 
to its allies in the Free Churches in a larger 
degree than they now possess them, its passion 
for souls and its power of dealing with souls, | 
its range of holy influence will be indefinitely 
extended and it will once more reveal its pro- 
vidential calling as a leavening presence in all 
the Churches. I have, therefore, to appeal to. 
this august Christian assembly to rivet more 
closely the ties which bind it in the Free Church . 
Federation. The Free Churches of England. 
and Wales have closed their ranks, they have: 
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joined hand in hand, they have vowed together 
to fight out our social wrongs and crimes, to 
seek to spread Scriptural holiness throughout 
the land, to establish the Kingdom of Christ, 
to hasten the consummation of all that is in our 
Saviour’s programme of Redemption. 


Dr. Townsend was disappointed that, notwith- 
standing appeals to the British Wesleyan Method- 
ist representatives at this Conference to indicate 
their willingness to promote union among the 
Churches in this land, no hearty response was 
made. Impaired health prevented the presence of 
Mr. Price Hughes at the Conference. Dr. Town- 
send communicated to him impressions of the 
Conference and received this characteristic letter 
from him. 


“Penrheol, Barry, Cardiff, 
September 9, 1901. 


Dear Dr. Townsend,—If nothing more were 
possible, I think a union between you, 
the Free Methodists and the Bible Chris- 
tians would be a_ great blessing, and 
see no difficulty in the way. But I am very 
strongly of opinion that a general union would 
be far better. We shall never rest until that 
is achieved. And in the meantime smaller 
fragmentary reunions will be a waste of time 
and strength. It would be wiser, I think, to 
wait a few pe and do as they are doing in 
Australia, Let us see what will be the effect 
of the remarkable conversation of last Friday. 
I shall fill the next issue of the “Methodist 
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Times” with it. It is a great step in advance. 
I have no doubt that a majority of our laymen 
are already in favour of union, so are many of 
our ministers. But we have only this very year 
gained the crowning victory of getting the 
Representative Session to meet first. That 
breaks the neck of the difficulty. Many of our 
ministers felt that very deeply, although most 
of them reconciled themselves to the change 
very magnanimously at last. I do not think 
it would be politic to trouble Dr. Rigg’s party 
again, so soon after that great defeat. 

I believe that if you will wait a few years 
we shall take the initiative, as some of you 
suggested, and as I think we ought to do. I 
should be very sorry if attention were diverted 
from the larger issue by any smaller enterprise. 

We have everything to gain by a little delay. 
With returning health, I shall be delighted to 
do all I can with voice and pen to promote the 
great enterprise of universal re-union through- 
out the British Empire and the mission field. 
Let our people feel the full effect of the Aus- 
tralian re-union. One of my own chief objects 
in going to Australia was to report to England 
the result of union there, and to begin a cam- 
paign when I returned. But events are anticipa- 
ting me. The higher our aim, the more it will 
appeal to sentiment and enthusiasm. I think a 
little patience now will help the movement. 

Yours very sincerely, 


H. PRICE HUGHES. 


- Promoted by the Rev. Dr. David Brook and Mr. 
Robert Bird, “the lay missionary of Union,” 
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fraternal intercourse and frank discussions 
among the representatives of the Methodist New 
Connexion, the United Methodist Free Churches 
and the Bible Christians evinced more intense desire 
for union between them than ever before. As the 
event proved, they represented many in their 
respective Churches. Dr. Townsend, Dr. David 
Brook, the Rev. F. W. Bourne, the Rev. S .B. 
Lane, Mr. Robert Bird, and others, had frequent 
association in the meetings and committees of the 
National Free Church Council. While labouring 
in Birmingham (1891-4), Dr. Townsend also met 
Alderman W. H. Hart, J.P. He was a distin- 
guished lay leader and officer in the United 
Methodist Free Churches and a strong advocate 
of Methodist Union. Dr. Townsend wrote of him 
that he was a valuable asset in the public life 
of the city and almost reached the ideal as a 
citizen, a merchant, and a Christian. No one 
was more highly esteemed in the district than 
Alderman Hart, and his gracious influence per- 
vaded the whole denomination through its Annual 
Assemblies and Connexional Committees. 

The Methodist Conferences of 1902 of the three 
Churches named gave official confirmation to the 
sentiments which their representatives had 
expressed less formally. The Rev. William 
Redfern, then President of the United Methodist 
Free Churches, invited the executive committees 
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of the three churches to appoint representatives 
to a Joint Committee on Methodist Union. By 
authority of successive Conferences in these 
Churches, this Joint Committee continued its 
labours until they ended in the formation of the 
United Methodist Church in 1907. 

In all these proceedings Dr. Townsend was 
keenly and actively interested. Two character- 
istic incidents may be noted. When negotiations 
towards union between the three Churches had 
proceeded far towards settlement, the Wesleyan 
Methodist Conference (1904) invited the Method- 
ist New Connexion to consider union with that 
church, providing the Connexion was still free to 
do so, and would accept as a basis of union that 
the Wesleyan Pastoral Conference or session 
should remain unchanged. As that was (and is) 
composed of ministers only, and is the ultimate 
authority in doctrine, discipline and stations of 
the ministers, its exclusion from discussion fore- 
closed the question. An attempt in the Methodist 
New Connexion Conference (Leeds, 1905) to show 
that lay rights in that Church were no more than 
those in the Wesleyan Methodist Church drew 
from Dr. Townsend an unusually pungent speech 
in which he characterised that contention as 
“pestiferous nonsense.” Equally fervent was his 
approval of the opening sermon by the Ex-Presi- 
dent, the Rey. T. M. Rees, on the significant text, 
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“Would God that all the Lord’s people were 
prophets ’; and of the resolution which he sub- 
mitted to the Conference in a speech of singular 
lucidity and expository eloquence. Its closing 
appeal to history in the city where the Connexion 
was formed one hundred and eight years before 
had dramatic fitness. It stated that the Confer- 
ence was not “free”’ to consider negotiations with 
the Wesleyan Methodist Conference, since such 
had proceeded to a large measure of commitment 
with other churches; nor could it accept the 
Pastoral Conference, as it was, of that Church. 
By a majority of nine to one (145 to 16) the Con- 
ference accepted this decision. 

The other incident in Dr. Townsend’s long- 
continued efforts for the union of the Methodist 
Churches was his seconding of the chief resolu- 
tion in the Uniting Conference of the three 
churches. This was in Wesley’s Chapel, City 
Road, London, on September 17th, 1907. By it 
the Methodist New Connexion, the Bible Christian 
Connexion and the United Methodist Free 
Churches were formally united. The chief secre- 
tary of the Joint Committee, the Rev. George 
Packer, whose skill in the details of ecclesiastical 
statesmanship had done much to secure the con- 
summation, moved the adoption of the resolution. 
Dr. Townsend seconded it, he said, “with a full 
heart.” His record of work for it explains his 
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words. Probably not one of the many who had 
wrought for that day felt intenser joy than did 
he when the resolution was adopted by the Con- 
ference by a standing vote of its six hundred 
members.* Not one voted against it. Wesley’s 
text when he laid the foundation stone of that 
sanctuary in 1777 received another illustration : 
“According to the time it shall be said, What 
hath God wrought !” 

That the significance of this Union was appre- 
ciated was evident by every sign and token. The 
list of congratulatory greetings and official 
visitors to the Conference fills three pages of its 
“Minutes.” Dr. Townsend received the follow- 
ing letter from the Archbishop of Canterbury, the 
Most Rey. Randall T. Davidson, D.D., shortly after 
the close of the Conference. It had been delayed 
by the absence of the Archbishop in Scotland. 


September, 1907. 
Dear Dr. Townsend, 

Any effort which has for its object the 
knitting together of Christian men for the better — 
service of our Lord and for the advancement of 
His Kingdom, has my warm and_ eager 
gift 

May His blessing rest upon your gathering” 
and enable you so to speak and act as to ensure 
* For some account of the steps and helpers towards this Union, the 


Constitution adopted, results and events since Union, see my Short History 
and Handbook of the United Methodist Church. (Henry Hooks.) 
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one forward step at least in the diminution of 
unecessary divisions among the soldiers of 
Christ, whose united and coherent efforts are 
required for combating the evils of every sort 
which are and ought to be the object of our 
attack. 
With every best and highest good wish, 
I am, Your faithful brother and servant 
in the Lord Jesus Christ, 
RANDALL CANTUAR. 
The Rev. W. J. Townsend. 


The venerable and beloved Edward Boaden, 
President of the Uniting Conference, had con- 
ducted its proceedings with conspicuous suita- 
bility in every way. He was the oldest President 
of a Methodist Conference since Wesley, who was 
President when eighty-seven years old. Who 
should be President of the first Annual Conference 
of the United Methodist Church was a question 
which excited much interest. Five ministers 
were nominated. Mr. William Hardy, of Codnor, 
and Mr. R. G. Scrivener, of Newcastle-under- 
Lyme, submitted the name of Dr. Townsend. A 
minister supported that nomination because of 
“thirty years’ service of Dr. Townsend on behalf 
of Methodist Union.” Of 509 votes cast, Dr. 
Townsend received 324. No further vote was 
therefore necessary. The designation was con- 
firmed by the unanimous vote of the Conference. 
His election as President, also unanimous, fol- 
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lowed in due course. Loyal, patient, distinguished 
service came to its crown. 

The Conference assembled in Hanover Church, 
Sheffield, on Tuesday, June 16th, 1908. Not 
often, and to few, falls a task like that which 
confronted Dr. Townsend. Three ecclesiastical 
bodies, each with its special temper, traditions, 
preferences, habits ; each highly organized, with 
numerous institutions and dissimilar in detail, 
were now one in name, but in little else, and were 
subject to a constitution almost unused, except 
on paper. Each body had sent its typical and 
representative men to discharge their most com- 
plicated functions in the most important church 
court. The guidance of such a congeries and an 
assembly was little short of an ordeal. Happily, 
the President had about him many helpers, 
capable and willing: the retiring President (the 
Rev, Edward Boaden), the Secretary of the 
General Connexional Committee (the Rev. George 
Packer), and the Conference Secretary (Rev. John 
Baxter). Other Conference Officers were the Rev. 
Charles Stedeford ; the Rev. George Parker, Rev. 
George Wheatley, Rev. J. Turner, and Rev. T. P. 
Bullen, and Messrs. Edwin Vaughan and T. Hall. 
Connexional Officers abounded—a secretary and 
treasurer of each department for each of the three 
united churches, as the institutions were not yet 
amalgamated. i} 
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The Presidential Address of Dr. Townsend 
attracted wide attention and comment. Criticism 
was aroused in the usual quarters, since he 
asserted the Scriptural rights of the Free 
Churches, his own the newest and freest among 
them. Other topics were the tyranny of the 
Liquor Traffic, Elementary Education, the vitality 
of Christianity and the call for united effort, 
especially in the Mission field. The Address was 
thus cleverly described by the Connexional Editor 
(the Rey. Henry Smith). 


It has the characteristics we have learned to 
expect in his utterances: it touches earth and 
keeps close to the problems which confront the 
Christian people of our day; it glows with 
evangelical conviction and fervour; it throbs 
with that passion for Foreign Missions which 
has marked our President’s life from his youth 
onwards, and was never warmer, larger, saner 
or more informed with thought and knowledge 
than it is to-day. Above all, the Address is 
bathed in the sunshine of a delightful optimism 
which not all the disillusioning years are able 
to rob of either its warmth or its brightness. 
In this respect Dr. Townsend keeps the heart 
of youth with the mature mind of years, and 
his utterance, like the laughter of the writer in 
Proverbs, “doeth good like a medicine.” 


With characteristic eagerness the President 
acknowledged his large indebtedness to his many 
helpers in these exacting days. They rivalled 
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him in declaring that the triumphant success of 
this unique Conference owed very much to him. 
He was at his best. Despite his age—he was 
seventy-three—he was constantly in attendance, 
equal to every duty, was dignified, alert, resource- 
ful and patient. Withal, a bright happy turn of 
phrase, or an apt remark relieved tension or 
quickened interest. He seemed always aware of 
the importance of the Conference. He restrained 
it from spending time and strength on trivialities 
and directed it to the highest ends. Wander- 
ing, wasteful badinage was cut short. Ifa repre- 
sentative inclined to transfer the authority of the 
Chair to himself he was courteously reminded 
that someone else had been elected President. 

If there was no hurry, there was much haste 
in the business sessions. _The business agenda of 
three communities, each of which had occupied 
more than a week in transaction, were all now 
crowded into little more than that period. Jordan 
overflowed its banks all this time of harvest. The 
last session continued until ten in the evening 
and was perforce resumed next day. Dr. Town- 
send thoroughly enjoyed the rush and vim of the 
proceedings. ‘The Conference threatened to get 
out of hand sometimes,” he wrote to me of it 
later; “but I would any time rather drive a 
mettlesome team than one which must be flogged 
before it will stir.” 


a 
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The Conference aided greatly the real amalga- 
mation of the three Churches. This was further 
helped by a series of conventions held by the 
President during the year. Ministers, circuit, 
church and school workers were gathered in 
sixteen of the eighteen Districts of the Connexion. 
The addresses of the President dealt with the 
ministry of the Word, the Church’s care of the 
Young, the Evangelistic Note in Preaching, and 
other aspects of church life and work. The 
Presidential duties which fell to Dr. Townsend 
were very numerous, partly because the calls 
previously made upon three Presidents came to 
him. He was able to respond to almost all of 
them, great and small alike, and did so with 
alacrity. One of the most impressive public 
occasions was a meeting of Methodists at Bristol. 
It was arranged by the Rev. T. Ferrier Hulme, 
M.A. The great Colston Hall was filled. Dr. 
Townsend’s colleagues were the President of the 
Wesleyan Methodist Conference (the Rev. Dr. J. 
Scott Lidgett), and the President of the Primitive 
Methodist Conference (the Rev. James Pickett). 
Mr. Hulme declared that his one regret was that 
there were three Methodist Presidents. ‘I speak 
prophetically,” he added, ‘‘ when I say that there 
are two too many.” This statement roused the 
utmost enthusiasm of the audience. 

“Dr. Townsend completed his Presidential duties 
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by the delivery at the next Conference, held at 
Plymouth, of the Charge to the newly-ordained 
ministers. This was concerned with “The 
Revival of the Preacher.” Twenty-three young 
men were set apart. They united thanks for the 
Charge with a request for its publication, “so that 
we may have its full and abiding benefit for our 
guidance and inspiration.” It appeared in the 
September issue of the Connexional Magazine. 
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A FREE CHURCH WARRIOR, 
LEADER AND PRESIDENT. 


“The duty of the true Nonconformist is plain. It is not 
for him to budge. He is not to be frightened nor allured 
from the difficult but honorable post at which his Lord has 
placed him. His spiritual ancestry is illustrious in heaven 
if not upon earth. Though he claims no monopoly of Paul 
and of Wyclif, he has the inward assurance of following the 
direction and working in the spirit of those eminent saints. 
His more peculiar guides among the ‘cloud of witnesses,’ 
Knox and Robinson, Baxter and Howe, Wesley and White- 
field, Spurgeon and Dale, may animate him with some 
assurance of being in a way which Christ approves, and 
may shame him into fidelity and courage to maintain the 
heights which they in their conflict won.”—R. F. Horton, 
M.A., D.D., “The Re-Union of English Christendom.” 


“* Forego thy dreams of lettered ease, 
Put thou the scholar’s promise by ; 
The rights of men are more than these.’ 
He heard and answered, ‘ Here am I.’”’ 
—WHITTIER. 
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N March, 1902, Dr. Townsend became President 
of the National Council of the Evangelical 
Free Churches of England and Wales. The 
Council embodies the most important, significant 
and continued movement towards federation and 
united effort in the shining story of the Free 
Churches, indeed, in Church history. It has its 
counterpart in the United States, South Africa, 
and other English-speaking lands. In 1902 the 
Council had in England and Wales nearly eight 
hundred local councils—since increased to more 
than one thousand—composed of representatives 
of the Free Churches in cities, towns and villages ; 
and also forty federations of these local councils 
for matters affecting larger areas. The President 
of the National Council therefore represented half 
the declared followers of our Lord Jesus Christ 
in England and Wales, and ranked with the fore- 
most leaders of the religious life of the nation. 

It will have been gathered from previous 
chapters that Dr. Townsend was a convinced, 
indeed a militant Free Churchman. Few were 
as familiar as he was with the thrilling and heroic 
story of Nonconformity and Dissent in England 
during the past four centuries. Sabatier’s book- 
title, at once a description and a definition, “The 
Religions of Authority and the Religion of the 
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Spirit,” indicated to him the real cleavage in 
Christendom. By deliberate choice and growing 
conviction, he clave to the Religion of the Spirit. 
With all courtesy towards individuals, he 
opposed and denounced the connection of Church 
and State, the claims of sacerdotalism and the 
restraints of formalism. He consistently and 
constantly claimed the liberty wherewith Christ 
hath made us free in all things to do His will, 
asserted the priesthood of believers, and the crown 
rights of Jesus Christ in the Church which is 
His Body. Further, Dr. Townsend had become 
convinced that the denominations which regarded 
as primary the functions and freedom of the Holy 
Spirit—the Free Churches, should draw together. 
Thereby they would clarify their common con- 
victions and enrich them by the characteristic 
contribution of each section. Their pronounce- 
ments would gain immensely in effectiveness when 
uttered together; and the Free Churches could 
unitedly discharge important civic, national, 
home and foreign missionary duties which even 
the largest of them alone could not compass. 

It was now felt that Dr. Townsend had earned 
the crowning honour of the Presidency of the 
National Free Church Council. As Sir William 
Robertson Nicoll said of Dr. John Clifford, in 
another connection, “He has worked for the 
cause. . . . He has never been one of the 
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petulant children who refuse to play unless the 
rules of the game are altered to suit them. The 
true primacies of life cannot be held back.” 

It is interesting to read Dr. Townsend’s account 
of his call to this splendid recognition of his 
labours , and this exceptional opportunity for 
their extension. He had retired from the active 
work of the ministry, was residing at Prestatyn, 
North Wales, and had made his plans for literary 
and other quiet work there. He says: 


I was sitting quietly one afternoon in the 
Executive of the National Free Church Council, 
when Dr. Monro Gibson rose, and with many 
kind and loving words proposed that I should 
be President of the National Free Church Coun- 
cil for the next year. This was seconded by 
Mr. (now Sir) R. W. Perks, M.P., supported 
by the Rey. H. P. Hughes, and carried unani- 
mously. I was overwhelmed by the greatness 
of the responsibility and the cordiality of the 
call, and could say nothing. To me it was 
almost like the call of Joseph from the prison 
to the premiership of Egypt. But I recollected 
that Joseph’s God was mine, and I heard His 
voice saying, “I will hold thy hand, I will help 
thee.” 


It will be seen that this Divine promise was 
richly fulfilled. 

From the commencement of the Free Church 
Council movement, Dr. Townsend was associated 
with it. His account of its origins, of the local 
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needs which were its occasion and justification, 
and of the Christian beneficence which made 
possible its spread throughout England and Wales 
is of historic interest and adds important items to 
the accounts usually given: 


For many years the Rey. J. B. Paton, D.D., 
of Nottingham, had urged a scheme of united 
effort by the Nonconformist Churches of 
England for the promotion of the social and 
religious uplift of the masses.* Many others 
had their hearts moved in the same direction, 
and in 1890 the Rev. J. G. Rogers, D.D., con- 
tributed an article to the “Methodist Times,”+ 
urging that the time was ripe for organizing 
such a movement. The Rev. Hugh Price 
Hughes, M.A., invited letters of response from 
several leaders of the Free Churches, and from 
myself. It was a scheme which appealed to 
my entire nature, and I wrote urging the hold- 
ing of a Congress in which such topics as 
evangelistic methods, missionary schemes, 
social and philanthropic movements might be 
discussed. As a result of these letters such a 
Congress was held in Manchester in N ovember, 
1892, at which I read a paper on “ Comity and 
Co-operation in Foreign Missions.” Without 
assuming that the paper carried undue force, 
it is true that nearly all the suggestions then 
offered either have been or are about to be 
carried into operation. From this time Free 
Church Councils began to spring up in every 
direction with great rapidity, and circumstances 
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*Tn 1874 and 1891: see John Brown Paton, by his Son; p. 488. 
| February 20th, the actual date of issue, is of interest, 
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of special importance led to the formation of 
one in Birmingham, where I was then labour- 
ing (1891-4). 

In the Birmingham newspapers several 
letters appeared at this time concerning the 
appearance in the by-streets of the city of forms 
of juvenile vice of a deplorable character. A 
few days afterwards the report had been pre- 
sented, the Free Church ministers of the city 
met at my house for breakfast. We finally 
decided to call a full meeting of all Free Church 
ministers in the city to a conference on the 
subject. This was held under the presidency 
of Dr. Dale, and was largely attended. After 
full discussion of the matter a committee of 
six ministers was appointed as a Commission 
to seek and receive evidence on this and 
kindred subjects. Meetings of enquiry were 
held over about six weeks. Evidence was given 
by city missionaries, matrons of homes for 
fallen women, nurses in hospitals, and other 
eal in social effort and moral reform. 

hen the evidence was completed, the Com- 
mission called a large public meeting, and the 
report of our work was presented. The revela- 
tions made therein staggered the city. Effec- 
tive measures were at once taken to suppress 
the evil. But the work did not end here. Mr. 
George Cadbury, one of the noblest philan- 
thropists of our times, was so impressed by 
the facts revealed in the report, that he invited 
about 400 ministers and leading members of the 
Free Churches to a conference on social and 
religious reforms. 

The Rev. F. Luke Wiseman, B.A., had given 
notice that at the Conference he would propose 
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a resolution that a Free Church Council should 
be formed for Birmingham and District. This 
was done and duly seconded. Then Dr. Dale 
intervened. He made a long and eloquent 
speech against the motion. He stated that if 
the motion were to be pressed and carried it 
must be the parting of the ways so far as he 
was concerned. He argued that the Church 
was in its very essence a religious institution, 
established for religious ends ; that social and 
philanthropic reforms, however desirable, were 
not the objects of its activity, and that so to 
regard them would be to degrade the church 
to a political organization. Considering the 
eminence of Dr. Dale, the strong affection in 
which he was held by all classes in Birming- 
ham, and his skill as a debater, it was not 
wonderful that there was great reluctance to 
oppose him. But the Rev. J. N. Knight, of 
Steelhouse Lane Church, and myself, replied 
to him as best we could, with the result that 
Mr. Wiseman’s motion was carried with only 
ten dissentients. 

Thus passed Dr. Dale, to our deep sorrow, 
outside our formal brotherhood as Free 
Churchmen in Birmingham. But not out of 
our real brotherhood. The rift only proved 
how much we loved him. The meeting 
appointed Mr. Wiseman and myself to wait 
upon him and endeavour to find some 
via media by which he could be held amongst 
us. We had a long conference with him ; but 
to no avail. He was, however, too large-hearted 
and too nobly built to sulk. He was the same 
He bright, brotherly spirit to all of us as 

efore. , 
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The National Free Church Council had been 
formed, and the Birmingham branch proved 
to be a powerful element in its establishment. 
Mr. Wiseman and I were its first secretaries, 
and Mr. G. Cadbury its first president. We 
invited the National Council to meet in Bir- 
mingham in 1895. The sessions were held in 
Carrs Lane Church. A few days before the 
Council met, our President said to me that if 
money was wanted for the prosecution of our 
work he had a sum available for our purpose. 
He made the same statement to Mr. James 
Rutherford. During the meetings of the Coun- 
cil I told the Rev. H. P. Hughes that if he 
would go with Mr. Rutherford and myself to 
visit Mr. Cadbury, it might be £1,000 to the 
benefit of the movement. We went and were 
received most cordially. We explained that 
we desired to secure the best organizing secre- 
tary the country could supply and use him to 
cover the nation with branches of the Council. 
He replied: “Get your man, and I will bear 
the entire cost of his salary and expenses.” I 
replied: ‘““We do not want you to bear the 
whole cost of our movement, and would prefer 
if you would put it another way.” He asked 
what we meant. We replied that “if he would 
start us with £1,000, we could then seek help 
from others.” He replied, “I will give you 
£1,000 or £2,000, just as you like.” We replied, 
that if he agreed we would accept £1,000 then 
and come again for more when it was needed. 
We left him with hearts full of gratitude to him 
and adoring praise-to God. But this was not 
the end. Mr. Cadbury came to our meeting 
in the afternoon and told us, “I will give the 
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£1,000, and my brother Richard will give 
£1,000, so you can go ahead.” We did go 
ahead, and the action of Mr. Cadbury has been 
an unspeakable treasure of memory from that 
time. 


“Get your man,” Mr. George Cadbury said. 
The man was ready for the work. This was the 
Rev. Thomas Law, a minister of the United 
Methodist Free Churches, then labouring at the 
Hart Memorial Church, Birmingham. He had 
been among the first to unite the Free Churches 
of a great centre, Bradford, Yorkshire, upon a 
scheme for the visitation of all the houses of the 
city. This was the beginning of the Free Church 
Parochial system. It showed conclusively that 
the Free Churches of a locality could work 
together in the discharge of common duties and 
for common ends. The generosity of Messrs. 
Cadbury now made possible the setting apart of 
Mr. Law, in 1896, to organize councils for this 
and similar work throughout the country. The 
success of the work was phenomenal.* It was clear 
that the need, the hour, the means and the man 
had met. From the Councils and the Federations 
into which they were grouped, representatives met 
in a national annual council. Dr. Townsend 
was constant in his praise of the organizing skill, 


—— NNT 


* During ten years Councils were formed at the average rate of almost a 
hundred a year, 4 ae 
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industry and tactfulness of Mr. Law. When he 
died in 1910, the United Methodist Conference 
memorial notice was prepared by Dr. Townsend. 

The Presidency of the National Free Church 
Council begins with its annual meetings. These 
were held this year (1902) in Bradford, York- 
shire. Eleven hundred elected representatives 
and two hundred personal members attended. 
Councillor James Hill (President of the Bradford 
Council) and Mrs. Hill welcomed the National 
President and Mrs. Townsend, and the Council, 
in St. George’s Hall. The sessions were held in 
the noble and spacious Congregational Church, 
Horton Lane. The President was inducted by 
the retiring President, the Rev. J. G. Greenhough, 
M.A., who remarked upon “the scholarship, 
manifold services to the Church, and gracious 
kindly Christian spirit of the new President.” 

Dr. Townsend’s Presidential Address has for 
its title, “The Free Church of England: Its 
Call.” An impression of the delivery and con- 
tents of the Address was given by the “Yorkshire 
Daily Observer” : 


Robust and well-knit, the President pos- 
sesses an impressive appearance. With a voice 
of sympathetic note and quality he commends 
his argument by cogent thinking and a cultured 
style. His vindication of Evangelical Noncon- 
formity in English history was marked by a 
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firm grasp of Liberal principles, and his 
denunciation of compromise and paltry expedi- 
ency as ideals of national life called forth the 
emphatic approval of his audience. Equally 
clear and strong was the approval of his 
advocacy of popular control in education. With 
passion lit up with intelligence, he protested 
against sacerdotal throttling of the people’s 
schools, and his call upon the Council to rise 
once again in defence of civil and religious 
liberty elicited one of the most marked 
manifestations of approval. He evidently 
voiced the sympathies of the Council when he 
declared the determination of Nonconformists 
to defend to the last the board school system. 
The social note of modern politics was clear 
and strong throughout Dr. Townsend’s address. 
He pronounced the existence of “slums” to be 
a public scandal, and his warm espousal of 
municipal reform went to the heart of his 
audience. Indeed, a fine enthusiasm of 
humanity illuminated his address, and as, with 
kindling eye and lifted voice, he denounced the 
vested interests that sheltered gambling hells 
and death-dealing slums, the audience was 
moved to unwonted demonstrations. Some- 
thing of prophetic fervour kindled in his strong 
but perfectly courteous denunciation of the 
King’s visit to the Burton brewery. With it was 
coupled a demand for personal purity and 
national righteousness, which, as he sat down, 
called forth loud and ringing cheers.” 


The “British Weekly” correspondent noticed 
that the press tables were crowded while the 
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President spoke. His message was soon repro- 
duced in almost every newspaper in the country, 
and beyond the seas also. The closing section 
of the Address may be given. Dr. Townsend 
was always a champion of the Church of Christ, 
and knew that the large tasks he had outlined 
needed the union of all portions of the Body of 
Christ for their discharge. 


“Let me remind you in a closing word that 
the result of all such effort as I have indicated 
is to hasten the Kingdom of God, which the 
Church of Christ is constituted to conserve and 
secure. That Kingdom of inflexible and eternal 
righteousness can only be brought in by the 
Church, “the Body of Christ, the Fulness of 
Him Who filleth all in all.” The Prophet, 
when He saw in vision that Kingdom, over- 
turning and overcoming, spreading itself over 
the earth and establishing itself for ever, cried 
in rapture, “The zeal of the Lord of hosts shall 
perform this.” That zeal, all conquering and 
triumphant, is organized in Christ and_ the 
Church, the Head and the Body. But the Body 
is not for itself ; it is to be the home, the theatre, 
and the perfect instrument of life. Let us have 
the Body filled with the Life, and how the 
organization will work! When Christ left the 
earth he left no grand apparatus, no massive 
government, no institutes or pandects of law, 
but only a Body of one hundred and twenty 
humble men and women. These were to win 
Him an empire. It was a Body filled with Life, 
vitalized, transfused, drenched with The Life, 
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and that Body became the mightiest force in 
the universe, breaking the yokes and fetters of 
ages, casting down tyrants and oppressors, 
demolishing idols, while truth’s battle, which 
is the success of Eternal Love, stole on, like 
some precious mystic fire which in the same 
moment fused all things and moulded them to 
the pattern of Christ. If the Body of Christ 
were like that to-day, with its untold millions, 
and its vast resources, if it were saturated and 
inspired as in the old time, what could stand 
against it? How speedily the kingdoms of 
greed, of debauchery, of conquest and blood 
would disappear ; a kingdom of truth, of love, 
and brotherhood would everywhere prevail. 
Then would— 
‘All men’s good 
Be each man’s rule, and universal peace 
Lie like a shaft of light across the land.’ ” 


Notable items in the four crowded days of the 
Bradford Council were Sir W. Robertson 
Nicoll’s sermon, “The Message for Mid-night ” 
(Luke xi. 6); Dr. John Clifford’s paper on the 
Housing of the Poor; Sir W. P. Hartley’s urgent 
plea for the Christian Use of Wealth; and Dr. 
F. B. Meyer’s exposition of Twentieth Century 
Evangelism. The burning question of National 
Education was dealt with by Sir R. W. Perks, 
M.P., Rev. J. Hirst Hollowell, Mr. A. E. Hutton, 
M.P., and Dr. Clifford. 

By common consent, this Council marked a 
great advance upon previous gatherings. The 
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attendance, vigour and unanimity of the proceed- 
ings and the interest which they aroused have 
seldom been excelled. The ‘Christian World” 
declared that “the grace, dignity and tact with 
which Dr. Townsend presided over the sessions 
more than justified his election to the Presiden- 
tial chair. Dr. Townsend held the assemblies 
with a firm hand, allowing no speaker to exceed 
his allotted time, and whenever he spoke he put 
things in a most impressive way.” Dr. Town- 
send observed with pleasure that members and 
workers in Bradford and district of the three 
Methodist communities which were then drawing 
together towards union fully shared in the 
arduous duties and Christian courtesies associated 
with the visit of the National Council. The Rev. 
James Harrison, Mr. Walter Edge and Mr. George 
Tindle must be named. The Rev. Ernest E. Lark 
rendered yeoman service as the chief secretary. 
It fell to him to speed the parting guests when 
receiving their singularly cordial thanks, as it 
had been the duty of the present writer to voice 
the welcome as chairman of the Bradford Council 
Executive Committee. This body presented to 
Dr. Townsend the clock and inkstand he had 
used on the platform during the sessions. He 
looked back to these days with unalloyed 
pleasure. He was very conscious of divine help 
in meeting the demands which they made upon 
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him. Mrs. Townsend and some members of their 
family attended these gatherings. His little 
leisure spent with them refreshed him greatly. 
The controversy on the Education Question 
made Dr. Townsend’s presidential year of his- 
toric importance. He flung himself into the 
agitation with characteristic ardour, responded 
to almost every call for service and seemed some- 
times to be in several parts of the field at the 
same time. When the year closed he wrote, “I 
have always lived a busy life; but I seem not to 
have known what strain and care meant until the 
last twelve months.” In that period he attended 
close upon a hundred meetings of protest against 
the Education Bill. In only three of these was 
even a solitary hand held up against the resolu- 
tion of condemnation of the measure. His 
exposition of its proposals, his manifest and 
infectious religious indignation formed no incon- 
siderable elements in arousing Free Churchmen 
everywhere, and in securing remarkable unani- 
mity of expression. He was no party politician, 
nor were any of the Free Church leaders who, 
with him, dedicated themselves to the struggle, 
which still continues. They considered that 
justice was violated and that religious principles, 
dearer to them than life, were endangered. 
The Bill proposed and the Act accomplished 
the abolition of School Boards, and the erection 
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of Education Authorities appointed by town and 
county councils to manage all Provided or Board 
schools and colleges and Unprovided or Denom- 
inational schools and colleges. These schools, etc., 
were to be controlled by a majority of denomina- 
tional managers, although maintained almost 
wholly out of public funds. This compelled Free 
Churchmen to contribute through the rates to 
the support of Anglican and Roman Catholic 
schools where doctrines which they abhorred 
were taught. In eight thousand parishes in 
England and Wales members of the teaching 
profession might be excluded on_ sectarian 
grounds from teacherships, and many training 
colleges for teachers were closed to those who 
would not submit to a sectarian test. To open 
the campaign against the Bill a Conference of 
Free Churchmen was held in St. James’s Hall, 
London (April, 1902). The “Daily News” said 
that this gathering revealed ‘an agitation more 
thorough and inaugurated a movement” so 
resolute that it recalled “the old days when the 
people won their political liberties.” Deputa- 
tions of protest to political leaders followed. 
Of these we possess Dr. Townsend’s vivid 
impressions. 


A powerful deputation waited upon the Right 
Hon. Sir H. Campbell-Bannerman as the 
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leader of the Liberal Party, to lay before him 
the decisions of the meeting and secure his 
support. It was my business to introduce the 
deputation and call upon the speakers. Sir 
Henry Campbell-Bannerman listened most 
sympathetically to our case, and then, with his 
usual heartiness and thoroughness, assured us 
of the warmest support of himself and_ his 
party. ‘The true kernel of the Bill,” said Sir 
Henry, “is the endowment of Voluntary Re 
Denominational] Schools. I should object to 
any Education Bill which is really a mere 
Church Bill in disguise.” 

Our next business was to obtain an interview 
with the Premier, Mr. Balfour. It was arranged 
with some difficulty, but he eventually con- 
sented to receive us. In order that we might 
seem at the best in this interview, I waited 
upon Dr. A. M. Fairbairn at Oxford, and with 
him drafted an address, which might be pre- 
sented to Mr. Balfour, Dr. Fairbairn being the 
reader of it. The deputation assembled as 
appointed in a large and historic Committee 
Room of the House of Commons, and as it was 
somewhat beforehand, spent the intervening 
time in prayer. It was a superb gathering, 
probably upwards of two hundred being present 
and each one a leader of special prominence. 
Mr. Balfour came in an easy fashion, smiling, 
bowing, and intimated he was ready to hear 
us. I rose and thanked him for his courtesy 
in receiving us, stated that we represented at 
least eight millions of the religious population 
and reminded him briefly of our long history 
‘of struggle and pain. I referred to a slighting 
remark he had made in the House a few nights 
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revious, when he referred to the Nonconformist 
onscience being troubled about so slight a 
matter as the payment of a rate. Then I 
introduced Principal Fairbairn, who read in 
measured emphasis our case as against the 
Education Bill. No case could have been more 
finely put, or presented with more force or 
dignity, and when the speaker wound up his 
address with the words. “We use no threat 
and we make no prediction, but we should not 
be thought worthy of our citizenship or the 
interview your courtesy has granted us, if we 
did not frankly say that to the legislation which 
creates an_ ecclesiastical monopoly in the 
schools of the people, WE WILL NOT suBMIT!” 

Mr. Balfour’s response to the address was 
little less than insulting. He spoke to the 
deputation as though they were a set of school- 
boys who did not know when they were well 
off. He halted, hesitated, rambled, and 
showed an utter incapacity for realizing the 
Nonconformist position. The deputation left 
the interview feeling that they had been treated 
with scant courtesy and consideration. 


A Manifesto on behalf of the Free Church 
Council, signed by the President, its Honorary 
Secretary, the Rev. Dr. John Monro Gibson, and 
the Rev. Thomas Law, was sent to every member 
of the House of Commons and the House of 
Lords. Some members of the latter House also 
received a Deputation from the Committee of the 
Council at Spencer House, London. Lord 
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Rosebery delivered an address. in reply. Later 
the President received from him this letter. 


38 Berkeley Square, W., 

December 10th, 1902. 
Dear Dr. TownsENp,—I am very much 
honoured and obliged by your letter. 1 never 
said words with more conviction than those, 
to the effect that if Nonconformity acquiesced 
in this settlement, Nonconformity was politic- 
ally dead. I believe that Nonconformity has 
long been politically passive. I hope that it 
will now shake off this “dull sloth,” and 
display itself in all its ancient political power. 

Believe me, yours very truly, 
ROSEBERY. 


Dr. Townsend gladly attended two meetings 
of a Round Table Conference, held by the invita- 
tion of the Bishop of London at Fulham Palace, 
between the advocates and opponents of the 
measure. All attempts at compromise failed, 
although the Bishop of Hereford voiced the feel- 
ings of not a few Churchmen that the Bill was 
unwise and embodied a policy of grab. 

The measure was passed into law and remains 
on the Statute Book. A good number of Free 
Churchmen had threatened passive resistance to 
demands under it, if it became an enactment. 
These were now enrolled, Dr. Townsend amongst 
them as an active leader, and were directed by 
a separate organization. They. were summoned 
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before magistrates for the unpaid portion of the 
rates intended for sectarian education, their 
goods were seized and sold in satisfaction thereof, 
and several were sent to prison as debtors. The 
agitation against the Bill and resistance of the 
Act undoubtedly affected the working of it, and 
reduced somewhat the evils which were expected 
to arise under it. These evils, with those of the 
Liquor trade, which Mr. Balfour had accentuated 
and increased through another Act he had passed 
through Parliament, brought thousands of Free 
Church ministers and leaders into active political 
interest in the General Election of 1906. These 
greatly aided the election to Parliament of an un- 
paralleled number of candidates who were Free 
Churchmen or shared their views on _ these 
matters. Dr. Townsend spent nearly three weeks 
in addressing meetings in the south-west of 
England in support of such candidates. The 
reality of the injustice and grievances inflicted 
on Free Churchmen, as also the injury done to 
Education by the Act, is proved by the repeated, 
though unsuccessful attempts since made by the 
Government to amend it. 

Other events in Dr. Townsend’s presidential 
year can only be named. He shared in conduct- 
ing a British memorial service on the death of 
the President McKinley, of the United States, and 
in the like service for his friends, the Rev. Hugh 
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Price Hughes, M.A., and the Rev. Joseph Parker, 
D.D., of the City Temple, London. The last- 
named had been elected as the next President of 
the National Council. Dr. Townsend led a solemn 
Intercession Service, held in London, during the 
alarming illness of King Edward VII., and later 
attended the coronation of that monarch. 

The report presented at the next Annual 
Council, held in Brighton in March, 1903, and 
at which the Rev. James Travis presided, stated 
that the past year has been the most remarkable 
in the history of the Federation movement. It 
was later stated that during the year Dr. Town- 
send had addressed two hundred gatherings and 
travelled almost thirty thousand miles. He 
opened the sessions of the National Council at 
Brighton with a discourse on the Priesthood of 
Christ. His message on this august theme closed 
his presidential year. This he regarded as the 
greatest year of his life. 
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A MINISTRY BY PEN AND 
LITERATURE. 


“See what a pulpit the editor mounts daily, sometimes 
with a congregation of fifty thousand within reach of his 
voice, and never so much as a nodder, even, among them! 
And from what a Bible can he choose his text,—a Bible 
which needs no translation and which no priestcraft can 
clasp and shut from the laity,—the open volume of the 
world, upon which, with a pen of sunshine or destroying fire, 
the inspired Present is even now writing the annals of God.” 
—J. R. LoweEx., “The Biglow Papers,” VI. 


“FLLUSTRIOUS examples incited Dr. Townsend 
| to his ample ministry by his pen and con- 
tributions to literature. The printed page became 
a second pulpit for him. He never forgot that 
God who “hath in the end of these days spoken 
unto us in a Son,” caused the record of that 
supreme revelation to be written and given to the 
world in a book, as well as by ihe tongue of the 
preacher. And Dr. Townsend loved to think that 
he humbly followed in a great human succession 
—Tyndale, Baxter, and Wesley and, later, his 
own beloved leader, Dr. William Cooke. In the 
Barker controversy Mr. Townsend early saw how 
skilfully and widely error could be propagated 
by this means. He held that, in this as in all 
things, the children of light must be wiser than 
their enemies ; that indeed they should anticipate 
such efforts and render them nugatory by setting 
forth truth in its strength and beauty. So he 
issued news items, letters to the Press, para- 
graphs, articles, books; and inspired others to 
do the same. He might have cited the example, 
conduct and motives of Dr. Adam Clarke, whom 
he admired. When that learned Methodist 
minister was requested by a Royal Commission 
on the State Papers to complete Rymer’s 
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“Feedora,” some brethren thought it a providen- 
tial call; others that it was a trick of the devil © 
to divert him; others that it would hinder his 
proper work. As a fact, it helped that; as he 
was also faithful to all preaching and pastoral 
duties. “I did it,” he said, “for the honour of 
my God and the credit of my people.” 

Much of Dr. Townsend’s literary work was 
popular in form and appeal. He did not confuse 
profundity and obscurity. When he chose august 
themes he aimed to write that it might be said 
of him as of our Lord, “the common people 
heard him gladly.” Sir James Yoxall reminds 
us that the French rank highly the skill of “the 
vulgarisateur, who simplifies and popularizes 
knowledge, who has the qualities of logical 
thinking, clarity of language, lucidity in exposi- 
tion, taste in selection, and sane wisdom in 
rejection.” Dr. Townsend possessed this kind of 
skill in considerable measure. He could toil 
terribly, amass information, and so use, fuse, 
and interpenetrafe the material with the Prome- 
thean heat of his keen interest that his writing 
lived. Not seldom it carried conviction and made 
his reader, as his hearer, a disciple and an ally; 
sometimes, an ardent propagandist. 

His literary style may be judged by the 
extracts from his writings given in this volume. 
The style is the man, and a man is seen in his 
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style. Simple, straightforward, robust, Dr. 
Townsend had little love for complex situations 
or subtleties in character and conduct. Machia- 
velli was his abomination ; Cromwell, one of his 
heroes. The Protector’s famous command to a 
trifler, “Cease your fooling and come down,” 
echoed in some of Dr. Townsend’s sharp words 
to trimmers and such as nicely weighed a little 
more or less. Nuances in conduct or expression 
did not attract him. Give him a simple, noble 
cause, massive doctrine, a saint or a villain, a 
historic scene or great occasion: then his state- 
ments fell in true sequence, in language clear, 
strong and varied; often with the pomp and 
golden splendour of the rhetorician and _ the 
orator. 

Dr. Townsend composed very rapidly, and 
could work almost anywhere and at all times. 
He completely covered his manuscript paper with 
writing, from top to bottom and edge to edge, 
with an economy of paper which recalled that 
of Wesley, although paper was much cheaper 
than in the time of that J/ztterateur. As Dr. 
Townsend made few corrections, spaces and 
margins seemed to him unnecessary. In literary 
productiveness and popularity Dr. Townsend 
exceeded any author in the junior Methodist 
churches, except Dr. William Cooke, and took 
good rank among authors of world-wide Method- 
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ism. A list of his works in order of publication 
completes this chapter. 


These works may be classified as contributions 
to Church History, Religious Biography and 
Christian Theology. Dr. Townsend’s first and 
most important separate work belongs to the first 
class. It is entitled, “The Great Schoolmen of 
the Middle Ages: An Account of their Lives 
and the Services they rendered to the Church and 
the World.” Dr. Townsend held the view that 
biography is the true history. In this volume 
he gave the Church history of the Middle Ages 
by summarizing the lives of the chief thinkers 
of those centuries. An extract from the Introduc- 
tion shows the author’s designs. 


It has been the general habit of writers in 
referring to the Schoolmen to treat them as 
being solemn triflers with great philosophical 
or theological questions, or as mere metaphy- 
sical gymnasts who involved both themselves 
and their contemporaries in a dense cloud of 
dust raised by their interminable and useless 
wranglings. In the usual public references to 
the Schoolmen by preachers or lecturers, and 
‘in the accounts given of them in many text- 
books in use in the public schools, there is 
little or no recognition of their devotion, their 
learning, their unwearying industry, or of the 
signal service they rendered to the Church and 
the world ; but it has been considered sufficient 
to represent them as a set of men engaged in 
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discussing by ponderous method such fruitless 
questions as, ‘‘How many angels could dance 
on the point of a needle?” or, “What were the 
differences between the morning and evening 
states of the angels?” It is time that this 
lamentable ignorance was dissolved, and there 
are not wanting signs that the day has come 
for a fairer and higher estimate of the great 
Soe ee to take possession of the public 
mind. 


The permanent value of this literary work by 
Ir. Townsend is indicated by the fact that in his 
ightieth year he was commissioned to prepare 
t for re-issue. This was for a leading London 
ublisher who proposed to include it in a library 
f standard English works the sale of which is 
ery large. Naturally Dr. Townsend was 
lelighted with this striking proof of the useful- 
less and rank of this contribution to literature. 
wlearly it filled a place in the world’s library. 
Je wrote to friends that he was using such 
riticism as appeared on the publication of the 
vork in carefully revising and improving it. It 
vould be largely a new book, he said. Experts 
redicted for it a large sale in England and 
imerica. Alas! these hopes and those of the 
enerable author, with the wishes of many who 
iad long sought to possess the work, were 
loomed to disappointment. Dr. Townsend’s 
lIness made impossible the completion of these 
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plans. Among his last thoughts were some 
resembling those of Henry Thomas Buckle. “My 
book, Oh! my book,” he murmured pathetically 
in his dying hours, concerning his brilliant in- 
complete work, “The History of Civilization.” 

The first love of Dr. Townsend in his literary 
efforts was also his last. A year before his death 
he issued his last work, and it dealt with Church 
History. It is a short “History of Christianity 
from its Foundation to the Reformation.” Here 
indeed is much in little. Its packed pages give 
more information than many larger works. 
Only one completely familiar with, indeed a 
master of, the materials could have given such 
a conspectus and summary. Dr. Townsend gave 
a full outline and instructed and interested the 
reader by graphically describing the bold con- 
tours and figures of sixteen centuries. He 
modestly assigned the book to local preachers and 
elder scholars. It found much more advanced 
readers who were glad of his instruction upon 
“the greatest story of time,” and desired “an 
understanding of the foundations on which the 
Christian faith rests and abides.” 

This volume was a companion in size and 
style to Dr. Townsend’s chief contribution to 
Christian Theology. This was entitled, “A 
Handbook of Christian Theology.” It was the 
most popular and widely known of his separate 
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works. From its appearance in 1897, it had a 
steady continuous sale. Probably not fewer than 
fifteen thousand copies of the English editions 
have been used—a large sale for a work of this 
class. It is now in the sixth revised edition. It 
has been widely used in examinations in England 
and America, and was translated into Chinese. 
It is a small volume in its English dress; but 
it is not a little work. Dr. Townsend declared 
that in it he made no pretence to originality, 
but had sought to condense the general teachings 
of Evangelical Theology. This was done in 
simple language and with much effectiveness. 
It is a time-saving volume and a useful introduc- 
tion to its vast subject. Its ample use of the 
Scriptures of the Revised Version was a feature 
on which he bestowed much labour. 

Many sermons by Dr. Townsend were pub- 
lished, and carried his learned and _ stirring 
messages to a wide circle of readers. Two 
volumes of connected expositions appeared under 
the titles respectively of “The Great Symbols ” 
and “As a King Ready to the Battle.” In the 
former of these Dr. Townsend expounded the 
symbols used in the Bible. This he did without 
fancifulness, but with due recognition of their 
parabolic and mystic significance, and their 
meaning in the light of New Testament teach- 

ing. The Ark of the Covenant, the Sacrifice for 
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Sin, the Table of Shewbread, and other symbols, 
were thus explained. The author was cheered 
by finding that this volume was freely used, not 
only by Free Church ministers, but also those 
of the Church of England. The volume still 
sells in an excellent series for Bible students. 

“As a King, Ready to the Battle,” was Dr. 
Townsend’s happy title for chapters on the 
military metaphors of the New Testament. The 
breastplate, helmet, sword, and other equipment 
of a good soldier of Jesus Christ were enlarged 
upon, and the reader was urged to put on the 
whole armour of God. 

Reference must be made to Dr. Townsend’s 
work as a member of a representative committee 
of theological scholars which compiled a Cate- 
chism to express the Christian doctrines held in 
common by all the Evangelical Free Churches. 
This was intended for use in home and school; 
but its significance went far beyond those 
spheres. Mr. Hugh Price Hughes was convener 
of the committee, and he claimed that “these 
theologians represented, directly or indirectly, 
the beliefs of not less, and probably many more, 
than sixty millions of avowed Christians in all 
parts of the world. No such combined statement | 
of interdenominational belief had ever previously 
been attempted, much less achieved, since the 
lamentable day when Martin Luther contended 
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with Huldreich Zwingli.” Principal J. Oswald 
Dykes, D.D., prepared the ground work of the 
Catechism. Committees laboured on the struc- 
ture in many sessions during two years. Dr. 
Townsend recorded their difficulties and 
triumphs. 


In discussions upon the great realities of 
the Christian faith, no one brought a trace of 
sectarian spirit, no one strove for mere 
mastery. Several times, after prolonged con- 
sideration of some profound subject which 
seemed to defy definition, the meeting adjourned 
for due consideration and prayer con- 
cerning it. Invariably when we met again 
light had come, and with the absolute unani- 
mity of the Committee every question in the 
Catechism was answered. One remarkable 
instance of this I may give. There seemed to 
be a non possumus in the Committee as to a 
statement of the nature of the Sacraments. One 
powerful section desired the insertion of the 
words that they were, when rightly used, the 
“channels of Divine grace to the soul.” But 
an equally influential section could not accept 
the formula, and desired the statement to 
conclude with affirming their character as 
memorials of the love and passion of our Lord. 
I believe the Committee twice adjourned with- 
out coming to a decision, and again a third 
time we were about to separate in order to seek 
light by prayer. But a member of the second 
section said, just as we were breaking up, “I 
could accept the phrase, that ‘a Sacrament is 
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a means to convey Divine Grace.’” At once 
several of us cried,‘‘I can accept that,” and with 
absolute unanimity it was carried. Then Mr. 
Hughes said, “Brethren, this is only another 
instance of how God has interfered to smooth 
our difficulties ; let us praise Him.” And we 
did. 


The Catechism was issued in 1899. It was at 
once recognized as a remarkably concise and 
clear summary of Christian truth. For many 
years about one hundred thousand copies of the 
penny edition were sold annually. In 1907 the 
twenty-ninth large edition appeared. It was 
translated into Welsh, Italian and _ other 


languages, and was used in Canadian and other 
public schools. 


Among the biographical works prepared by Dr. 
Townsend those on the Rev. Alexander Kilham 
and the Rey. James Stacey, D.D., may be 
noticed. A new life of Kilham, the first Metho- 
dist Reformer, was needed. The large excellent 
life of him by John Blackwell, published in 1837, 
had long been out of print. Several attacks had 
been made on Kilham, which fuller or more 
accurate knowledge would have made impossible. 
The short life prepared by Mr. Townsend gave 
a restatement of facts gathered from authoritative 
sources. Important additions had been made to 
these by documents in the Hobill Library, Ran- 
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moor College, Sheffield. Incidentally, Dr. Town- 
send furnished a valuable enunciation and 
vindication of the principles for which Kilham 
contended, and upon which the Methodist New 
Connexion was founded; upon which other 
Methodist communities also were afterwards 
established and towards which he noted a steady 
movement by others. 

It was a grateful task to Dr. Townsend to 
complete the records of the life and work of Dr. 
James Stacey. Some of these had been pub- 
lished by its subject as reminiscences. As we 
have seen, Dr. Townsend cherished reverent 
admiration, affection and deep gratitude towards 
his tutor and friend. As completed, this bio- 
graphy took its place in a succession of similar 
volumes which are cherished memorials of the 
leaders of the Methodist New Connexion, enshrine 
its significant story, and furnish domestic details 
and sidelights which are invaluable to the 
student and church historian. 

Dr. Townsend rendered important service as 
an Editor. During four years he was General 
Editor for the Methodist New Connexion, and 
edited its monthly Magazine. He improved it 
greatly. Its shape was altered from octavo to 
quarto, illustrations were freely used and articles 
of general, Methodist and Connexional interest 
_ were given. Contributions from experts and 
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tyros alike were welcomed. For the Publication 
Committee of the National Free Church Council 
Dr. Townsend edited the Mission Hymnal (1901), 
and the Free Church Hymnal (1902). Of the 
former two million copies were sold. With 
others, he was an active and valued representa- 
tive of the Connexion on the committee which 
prepared “The Methodist Hymn-book,” issued in 
1904. 

With Dr. H. B. Workman and the present 
writer, Dr. Townsend edited ““A New History of 
Methodism,” which appeared in 1909. Perhaps 
nothing in his later years gave him more pleasure 
than his work in this connection. Competent 
judges think that his literary gifts and services 
were seen at their best in this connection. Sir 
William Robertson Nicoll stated that Dr. Town- 
send’s chapters in the “History” were “as read- 
able as anything in the volumes, and impressed 
him as sound, adequate, fair, and very full of 
graphic detail.” 

Gracious and noble aspects of Dr. Townsend’s 
character were also conspicuous in these labours. 
Some notes of the inception of this responsible, 
difficult and prolonged enterprise may be given, 
the more as mis-statements have appeared. In- 
evitable personal allusions will be pardoned. 

_ When I submitted to Dr. Townsend in 1906 
the first plans and proposals for the “History,” 
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prepared three years previously, the features 
which he warmly approved were that the scheme 
would unite expert representatives of the chief 
sections of Methodism in all lands in a common 
service to it; allowed frank, complementary 
statements of facts, even controversies ; and was 
fashioned on the newest models of such com- 
prehensive historical surveys, approved by Lord 
Acton and adopted in the “Cambridge Modern 
History.” He endorsed the proposal to invite 
the co-operation of Messrs. Hodder and 
Stoughton, the publishers of his own first his- 
torical work, as giving a world-wide inter- 
denominational vogue to the “History,” as they 
had done for many standard Methodist works. 
At the interview arranged with their literary 
adviser, the Rev. Sir William Robertson Nicoll, 
M.A., LL.D., Dr. Townsend was unable to be 
present. Sir William was generously enthusiastic 
as to the plans I submitted, but gravely doubtful 
if they could be carried out. His large experience 
indicated difficulties which he thought might in 
this case prove insurmountable. No one was 
more ready in commendation than he when they 
were overcome. 

That this was done was due largely to the 
gifts, eminence, influence and labours of Dr. 
Townsend and Dr. Workman. They gave them- 
selves to this task with devotion which only the 
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noblest motives can inspire. The meetings of 
the three editors in the magnificent library of 
Dr. Townsend at Ida Lodge, Prestatyn, or- of 
Dr. Workman at the Wesleyan Training College, 
Westminster, were made golden hours indeed to 
their junior colleague. Reminders of the Wes- 
leys and the heroic, triumphant story of Method- 
ism and the grace of Christ therein were all about 
us. Our hearts burned within us as we wrought 
humbly and prayerfully upon our plans, were — 
cheered by the hearty co-operation of historical 
scholars in our own and other lands and of the 
publishers also, and watched the work through 
its stages until it was completed. The engaging 
urbanity, considerateness, heartening apprecia- 
tion, justness and generosity of Dr. Townsend 
aided the heavy task at every stage of the work, 
and afterwards also. 

His dear friend, Sir Charles T. Skelton, was 
first to show practical generous interest in the 
work, which was welcomed everywhere and had 
a remarkable sale for a work of its kind and 
size. He presented a copy of the “History” to 
all ministerial probationers and European mis- 
sionaries of the United Methodist Church. When 
it was proposed by Sir William P. Hartley that 
the same kindness should be shown to every 
British Methodist minister, Dr. Townsend readily 
waived his claims, as did others, that this 
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delightful purpose might be accomplished. In 
the United Methodist Church the donors of this 
gift were Sir James Duckworth, J.P., Alderman 
Sir J. E. Jones, J.P., Mr. Joseph Hepworth, J.P., 
and Mr. Robert Turner, J.P. The Conference 
thanked them for this helpful generosity. <A 
resolution was adopted by the Plymouth Confer- 
ence (1909), prepared by the Rev. James Harri- 
son, recognizing the service rendered to Method- 
ism by the publication of the “History” and 
congratulating the Editors and the Rev. William 
Redfern and the Rev. David Brook, M.A., D.C.L., 
as contributors. Particular pleasure was ex- 
pressed that the work had “appeared during the 
Presidential year of Dr. Townsend, thus adding 
lustre to his year of office and reflecting honour 
on the denomination.” When this resolution was 
presented to Di. Townsend by the President (the 
Rev. W. B. Lark), Dr. Townsend asked that 
another might acknowledge it, one whom he 
generously described in a literary review as “the 
instigator and principal editor of the ‘ History.’ ” 


LIST OF PUBLISHED WORKS AND CHIEF 
CONTRIBUTIONS BY DR. W. J. TOWNSEND. 


“The Great Schoolmen of the Middle Ages.” 361 
--+ xv. pp., 1880. 
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“Strength Perfected in Weakness: Memorials of 
Hetty Lambert. 


“Life of Robert Morison, D.D.” 1888. 


The same, in enlarged form. For the London 
Missionary Society. 1892. 


“Alexander Kilham, the First Methodist Re- 
former.” 128 pp., 1889. 

“James Stacey, D.D.:- Reminiscences and 
Memorials” [the latter, 213 pp.] 412 pp., 
1891. 

“Missionaries and Martyrs of Madagascar.” 1892. 


“A Handbook of Christian Doctrine.” 154 pp. 
Small octavo, 1897. 


“Handbook of the Methodist New Connexion.” 
Prepared by Order of Conference. 115 pp., 
1899. 


“Oliver Cromwell—A Penny ‘ Life,’ for the Ter- 
centenary Celebration of his Birth.” 1899. 
“The Great Symbols.” 200 pp., 1902. 


“As a King, Ready to the Battle.” 146 pp., 1904. 
“The Story of Methodist Union.” 254 + viii. 
pp., 1906. 


“The History of Christianity from its Founda- 
_ tion to the Reformation.” 156 pp. Smail 
octavo, 1914. 
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CONTRIBUTIONS. 


“Missions in Heathen Lands,’’ in the Second 
Ecumenical Methodist Conference Report, 
1891. 


“The Church Principles and Order of the 
Methodist New Connexion,” pp. 70, in the 
“Centenary Volume,” 1897. 


“Sketch of the History of Popular Education in 
England and Wales,” in the “Free Church- 
man’s Guide to the Education Act,” 1902. 


“Qur Fathers have told us: Sketches of their 
Struggles and Sufferings’’—An article each 
week in 1904 in “The Crusader ”’—the organ 
of the Passive Resistance Movement. 


“Federation Notes and Free Church Doings,” in 
the “Free Church Chronicle,” 1904, 5, 6, 7. 


“Kings of the Church,” Athanasius, Augustine, 
etc., a series in the “Free Church Messenger,” 
1909. 


‘Treasures of Memory,” in the “United Methodist 
Magazine,” 1909, 1910. 


Numerous Sermons in topical volumes by 
eminent preachers, as “Men of the Old 
Testament,” “Parables of Jesus,” ‘‘ Miracles 
of Jesus,’’ ‘‘The Sermon on the Mount,” etc. 
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Editor of— 

“The Methodist New Connexion Magazine,”’ 
monthly, 1894-7. 

“The Free Church Mission Hymnal,” 1901. 

“The Free Church Hymnal,” 1902. 


With H. B. Workman, M.A., D.Lit., and George 
Eayrs, F.R.Hist.S.— “A New History of 
Methodism.’’ Two volumes. Illustrated. 1909. 
Contributions, chapters in Vol. I., entitled, 
“The Time and Conditions,’ pp. 58, and 
“English Life and Society, and the Condition 
of Methodism at the Death of Wesley,’’ pp. 45. 


CHAPTER IX. 


“KNOWN BY HIS COMPANY 
—EMINENT FRIENDS 
AND FELLOW-LABOURERS. 


“Some men have no friends in the full sense of the word. 
Others have a good many intimate friends, none rising 
clearly above the rest. I am thinking of men who have one 
great friend, one man whom they need, to whom they tell 
everything, whom they must meet as often as possible, 
whom they cannot do without, who influences them, and is 
influenced by them. ‘There must be many a Pair of 
Friends.’ Such friendships may cover parts of life, or 
almost the whole of life. The point is that they are 
supreme while they endure.”—Sir W. ROBERTSON NICOLL, 
M.A., LL.D., “The Day Book of Claudius Clear.” 


HEN Charles Kingsley was pressed to give 
the secret of his usefulness and eminence, 
he replied modestly and generously, “I had a 
friend.” It was a significant, though only a 
partial explanation. A man is made and is known 
in large measure by the company he keeps— 
always including in this company the Best 
Friend, departed friends and the glorious com- 
pany made available by books. To know a man’s 
friends, how he regards them, how they regard 
him, is to know much concerning him. A man’s 
friendships may indicate his rank ; certainly they 
show his tastes and illustrate his ideals. As a 
man speaks or writes of his friends he uncon- 
sciously reveals the things he loves and hates. 
Dr. Townsend was happy in his friendships, and 
they were significant. Several of these have been 
referred to already. Happily, he has left us pen- 
pictures of some of his intimate eminent friends. 
We give several and add others thereto. In the 
closing chapter of this volume life-long and dis- 
tinguished friends entwine friendship’s tribute 
about his memory. 

In several of the centres where he laboured 
Dr. Townsend made fast friends. His course 
can be traced by the formation of these precious 
ties. He gave himself royally to his friends and 
received the same measure from them. And he 
kept his friends. This is saying much, in view 
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of the wandering life of a Methodist minister. 
“Sir, a man must keep his friendships in repair,”’ 
said Dr. Samuel Johnson. This Dr. Townsend 
did. He had keen disappointments in this 
matter. Sometimes he was wounded in the house 
of his friends. In some of his letters one may 
trace the sobbing grief of David: “mine own 
familiar friend, in whom I trusted, hath lifted up 
his heel against me.” 

Two of his best loved friends Dr. Townsend 
gained in his student days in Sheffield. One of 
these was the Rev. Dr. John Brown Paton, of 
whom he wrote thus: 


I owe to those days one friendship for which 
I cannot sufficiently express my gratitude. A 
ict minister had just taken charge of the 

icker Congregational Church in Sheffield. 
His name was the Rey. J. B. Paton, M.A. A 
fellow student, Mr. W. Sharman, and myself 
formed his acquaintanceship, and he invited us 
to visit him at lodgings in the early morning 
once a week, that we might do some hard read- 
ing together. Thus commenced a friendship 
which has continued until now, and which I 
value as one of the greatest privileges of my life. 
Mr. Paton became in the course of years, Dr. 
Paton, the founder and for many years the 
Principal of the Ministerial Training College at 
Nottingham, and the inspirer of almost 
innumerable schemes for the promotion of 
Christian Union, ministerial efficiency, social 
reforms, healthy and systematic reading for 
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young men and women and for the extension of 
missions to the heathen world. From him 
during the intervening years I have received 
many a noble impulse, much brotherly en- 
couragement, and a singularly gracious hospi- 
tality in a home which is a centre of far- 
reaching influences of the healthiest kind. 


An extract from Paton’s “Life,”* by the dis- 
tinguished Head Master of Manchester Grammar 
School, tells of some of Paton’s “almost innumer- 
able schemes,” to which Dr. Townsend refers, 
and in some of which he shared. In the “Life ” 
Dr. Forbush, of America, says, 


Two years ago I took a journey across 
England on purpose to see him [Dr. J. B. 
Paton], acting on Emerson’s idea, that a man 
may prove as exciting as a cathedral. . . . 
He had evolved a chain of societies, most of 
them in a healthy condition, which dove-tailed 
into one harmonious scheme for the intellectual 
and moral uplift of the middle classes of all 
England, and which extended from a National 
Home-reading course, to a Country Farm for 
epileptics, and from a boys’ organization, which 
was the precursor of the Boy Scouts, to a plan 
for putting reproductions of great paintings into 
the homes of the people. 


There are those who think that Dr. Townsend 
resembled Dr. Paton too closely in the variety 
and multiplicity of his interests and proposals. 


* John Brown Paton, by his Son, Joun Lewis Paron, 
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Certainly Dr. Townsend caught in some measure, 
at least in later life, the reposefulness and quiet 
power which all felt in Paton’s presence. Sur- 
rounded by signs of his many activities, Paton 
sat or stood among them as their king. His 
tones and moods, subdued and simple, took on 
solemn deliberateness and grandeur as he un- 
folded a great theme or scheme. Anon, a merry 
aspect of it occurred to him. Then his mobile 
features broke into a smile—whoever that saw it 
can forget his smile !—like a burst of sunlight 
over his native hills, and his laughter rang out 
as merrily as tinkling streams. Or, the storm 
gathered; the lightning of holy wrath flashed, 
and he hurled his thunderbolts upon the indif- 
ferent, the lazy, the selfish. At the heart of all 
his plans was intense devotion to our Lord and 
Saviour Jesus Christ and constant communion 
with Him. This and his inexhaustible enthu- 
siasm made his friendship so valuable to, so 
valued by, Dr. Townsend. Among Paton’s later 
schemes was a Prayer Union for all Free Church 
ministers. Dr. Townsend aided him in bringing 
this, and indeed several schemes, before his 
brethren. 

Another friendship, dating from Dr. Town- 
send’s student days, was that with Mr., after Sir, 
Charles Thomas Skelton, of Sheffield. He was 
an upright man, one that feared God and 
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eschewed evil. Beloved by his work-people, 
many of whom were in his employ for forty or 
fifty years, he was truly a father of the city. The 
cause which he knew not he searched out that 
he might relieve it, and he made the widow’s 
heart to sing for joy. His systematic and mis- 
sionary benevolence, ardent interest in Total 
Abstinence from intoxicants and other indul- 
gences, his delight in the characteristic institu- 
tions of Methodism and his labours for the re- 
union of its sections, made his friendship a 
delight and inspiration to Dr. Townsend. It 
was good to see them together in the beautiful 
home of Sir Charles at Meadow Bank, or at the 
Uniting Conference of 1907; at the Methodist 
Assembly of 1909, or in the homes of their mutual 
friends. 

In some features of character these two were 
complementary or contrasted. Dr. Townsend’s 
quiet manner was the result of self-control; that 
of Sir Charles, part of the man. He moved 
quietly, but he got there. Unlike Dr. Townsend, 
he could see a via media between divergent 
courses and loved to act as mediator and peace- 
maker. A charming old-world courtesy distin- 
guished him, and with his spotless character and 
love of redressing wrongs, made him a perfect 
knight long before his Sovereign styled him so. 
_It was characteristic of his admiration and love 
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of Dr. Townsend, and showed his sense of the 
honour done to their church in him, that in the 
Stockport Conference of 1902, when Dr. Town- 
send had entered the Conference unobserved, Sir 
Charles watched for a pause in the business pro- 
ceedings, and said, “Mr. President, may I be 
permitted to call your attention and that of the 
Conference to the presence among us of the Rev. 
Dr. Townsend, now the honoured President of 
the National Free Church Council of England 
and Wales?’’ This unexpected recognition of 
his work and dignity, eagerly given in his own 
communion at the instance of his friend, was 
among Dr. Townsend’s happiest memories. 
While stationed in Manchester, Mr. Townsend 
met the Rev. Joseph Parker, then at Cavendish 
Street Congregational Church, who was after- 
wards for many years the unrivalled preacher at 
the City Temple, London. Parker had then lately 
been sharply bitten in a publishing venture. Was 
it this which prompted his use of Byron’s savage 
adaptation of a Scripture quotation? Parker said, 
“Now Barabbas was a publisher!” Parker had 
happier experiences later. Dr. Townsend’s 
references to this famous friend are valuable. 


Soon after my arrival in Manchester the 
Rev. T. D. Crothers, then stationed at Bolton, 
conversed with me on the subject of commencing 
a threepenny magazine for the free discussion 
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of theological and religious questions. Mr. 
Crothers and I visited a well-known publisher 
and had a long conversation with him as to the 
terms on which such a periodical could be 
produced. A few days afterwards I received 
from Mr. Parker the following letter. Who 
had been his informant I never ascertained, but 
his interference was one of the boldest and 
kindest actions I have known. He said: 


“My Dear Sir,—If you start a magazine, keep 
out of the way of the publisher that you thought 
of. He is an evangelical garrotter, and as sure 
as you live he’ll rob you and be preaching 
to you all the time. He will propose the most 
inviting terms, but beware. Excuse a friendly 
attempt to save you from cruel clutches, and 
believe me, Truly yours, 

JOSEPH PARKER.” 


This was Joseph Parker all over, as I always 
found him to the end of his life, brave, 
brotherly and daring in his friendship. He 
would do anything for a friend, even to risking 
much reputation in his service. 

I remember him so perfectly on my first visit 
to his house. He was sitting with his lovely 
young wife, Ann Nesbit, by his side, and I 
observed how he treated her with the knightly 
grace with which a true man always treats a 
woman that he loves. As they sat side by side 
they looked a winsome couple. I never saw 
Mrs. Parker again. She quickly faded as a 
flower, and his grief was great. The next 
visit I paid him was when he lived at Highbury 
Barn, and was preaching in the Poultry. I was 
spending a day with the Rev. W. Cooke, D.D., 
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and I asked him to go with me and visit Dr. 
Parker, as he then had become. We went, and 
I cannot describe his joy in seeing Dr. Cooke. 
They had never met before, but Dr. Parker 
narrated how as a young beginner Dr. Cooke’s 
“Christian Theology ” had been his text-book ; 
how as a lad he had followed the course of the 
discussion between Cooke and Barker; and, 
indeed, to Dr. Cooke he attributed much of his 
success in life. It was a delightful interview to 
all of us. As we left, Dr. Parker said to Dr. 
Cooke, ‘“‘And, remember, the older I grow, the 
more I cling to the old truths as the only 
foundation.” 


Common interests made the Rev. Charles 
Garrett and Mr. Townsend fast friends. The 
former was a distinguished Wesleyan minister, 
the pioneer of the movement in his communion 
for providing halls and centres of social Chris- 
tianity, of which the Rev. Hugh Price Hughes 
was the illustrious advocate and exponent. Ina 
time when few among his brethren practised it, 
and fewer dared to advocate it, Garrett was the 
apostle of Total Abstinence. When he became 
President of Conference in 1882, his election was 
hailed with the witty remark, “Lo, this is he 
that cometh by water.” A punning comment on 
Garrett’s Presidential address indicated at once 
his limitations and the influence of his personal- 
ity. Dr. Townsend refers to both of these in the 
following description. “It was not Attic,” was 
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a scholar’s comment on the address ; ‘but it was 
Garrett.” 


It was while stationed in Manchester (1862, 3) 
that I became acquainted with the loving 
and lovable Charles Garrett. That had already 
become his usual title. He lived so much in 
the hearts of the people that they forgot to affix 
a title to his name. He and I were once the 
preachers at a Sunday School anniversary. I 
took the morning service and he was to take 
the evening. He sat in the audience in the 
morning, his eyes sometimes sparkling, some- 
times dim with tears, and frequently encourag- 
ing the preacher with fervid responses. When 
it came to making the announcements, unwit- 
tingly I said, “Charles Garrett will preach here 
this evening.” Then I saw a broad smile on 
everyone’s face. I recollected myself, and then 
added, “and who ever calls him anything 
else?” A hum of applause from the whole 
company was my answer. It is difficult to 
describe the personal charm of such a man. He 
was as simple and natural as a little child. He 
was magnetic in the holy influence he diffused 
wherever he was. He vibrated in every fibre 
of his nature with sympathy for fallen 
humanity, and zeal for the Kingdom. His style 
of preaching was an entire contrast to that of 
Joseph Parker and Enoch Mellor; but his 
influence in the pulpit was as great as that of 
either of them. It was a simple message he 
gave, but it had the freshness and simplicity 
of nature, and the irresistible force of love. He 
was labouring in Manchester in a slum neigh- 
bourhood, and every child in the district loved 
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him. The last time I saw him he was an old 
man, bending under years and weakness, with 
hair white as snow, and walking down Lord 
Street, Liverpool, leaning on the arm of the 
venerable Bishop Ryle. They were twin brothers 
in simplicity of soul and zeal for the pure 
Gospel of the blessed Christ. 


Mr. Townsend’s years in Halifax were rich for 
him in that they deepened his friendship with 
the Rey. Enoch Mellor, M.A., D.D., and gave him 
that of the Rev. John Hartley and of two lay 
leaders already referred to, Mr. Edwin Lumby 
and Mr. Alfred Ramsden. Mr. Townsend’s great 
ministry in that town owed much to the incite- 
ments and help of these fellowships. 

Dr. Mellor was a Congregationalist, then pastor 
of the Square Church, Halifax. Here is Mr. 
Townsend’s tribute : 


Taken all in all, Mellor was the finest pulpit 
orator I ever heard. Binney was more pro- 
found, Raffles more ornate, Beaumont more 
dramatic, Parsons more consecutive, and 
Newton more oratorical. But taken all round, I 
preferred Mellor to all his contemporaries. His 
fine head, his well-knit frame, his rich, musical, 
well-toned voice, his elevated thoughtfulness, 
and his crisp, firm, pure English style placed 
him on a high level among the preachers of 
his day. His style was exquisite for its 
transparency and expressiveness. I know of no 
word to express it except that it was 
Melloresque. 
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But the man was even greater than the 
preacher. A friend indeed. A neighbouring 
minister, who had been visited with long and 
sore affliction in his home, had become involved 
in debt. He did not belong to Mr. Mellor’s 
denomination, but that was no hindrance to 
Mellor’s generosity. He went among his flock, 
and in a few days sent the sum of £300 to his 
less fortunate brother. This was just like him. 
He was a great platform orator, but the pulpit 
was his throne. There he dilated into his 

randest bulk. I have seen hearers drawn to 
their feet lost to all surroundings as they listened 
to the roll of his fine sentences. 


The dominating ministerial presence in 
Halifax was undoubtedly the Rev. Dr. Enoch 
Mellor. The Square Church which possessed 
him as its pastor had a magnificent congrega- 
tion, and its diaconate contained many of the 
leading men of the neighbourhood. 


He was par excellence a preacher. He loved 
to talk about sermons, to discuss texts, outlines, 
great subjects; and five minutes in his com- 
pany always left you refreshed and inspired. 
He frequently came to my house on a Monday 
morning and went with me on the moor at the 
top of the hill. There he preached over the 
sermons of the day before, and made me do the 
same. There he discussed the subjects that he 
intended to deal with the next Sunday and led 
me into the same line. There he read to me 
the noble chapters of his Congregational Lecture 
on Priesthood,* first in their crude and then in 


* Priesthood in the Light of the New Testament. The Congregational 
Union Lecture for 1876. (Hodder and Stoughton), 
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their finished condition. We frequently ex- 
changed pulpits ; as on the first Sunday evening 
in each month he effected an exchange with a 
neighbour. The reason of this was that the 
monthly sacramental service at the Square was 
so great a strain that he was glad to obtain 
relief by a friendly exchange with a neighbour. 

One day, as we walked on the Moor, he sud- 
denly stopped and turned, saying, “Townsend, 
how are you getting on in your church?” I 
replied, “Fairly well at present; we have just 
made up our year’s accounts, and we return an 
increase of nearly eighty members.” He 
replied, “That is a strange thing, because we 
have just made up, and we have a little over 
eighty increase.” Then we walked on, but he 
quickly stopped again, and turning once more 
he said, “But how did you get them?” I 
replied, “Well, at the beginning of the year I 
was impressed with the large number of people, 
chiefly sons and daughters of our wealthier 
friends, who were outside the church, and I 
resolved that I would interview each one of 
them during the year as to their personal salva- 
tion, and my increase has come through this.” 
He stood silent for a few moments, and then 
said, “It is one of the strangest things I ever 
knew ; I resolved to do the same, and I owe my 
increase to the same cause.” 


The Rey. John Hartley was at the same period 
superintendent minister of the Halifax Wesleyan 
Circuit. Dr. Townsend always counted it one of 
the great days of his life when he was brought 
into contact with that saint of God. He wrote 
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of him as “a man of rare sweetness of spirit and 
unsurpassed devoutness of soul. The aroma of 
piety spread around him wherever he was.” In- 
deed it did. This pen must be forgiven if il 
lingers on this dear name. Certainly Dr. Town- 
send would have wished it. To one child’s eyes 
John Hartley seemed like an angel of God in the 
pulpit and even more than this in the home. His 
face had in unique measure the beauty of holi- 
ness, kindness and joy. His voice of peculiar 
gravity and softness has a strange lingering 
quality in memory. His hand, soft as a mother’s 
and seldom without a gift, was in turn laid in 
blessing upon the head of many a child, and left 
memories as hallowed as those cherished by 
Southey the poet concerning the touch of the aged 
Wesley. His prayers were those of one intensely 
familiar with, one dares to say, wondrously 
welcome in, the divine Presence. A scholarly, 
thoughtful preacher and writer, John Hartley 
was for many years governor of the Handsworth 
Wesleyan College, Birmingham. Said Dr. Town- 
send: “I can conceive of no greater boon to 
students than to live in the atmosphere of such 
a personality.” It is known that Mr. Hartley 
cherished the warmest reciprocal friendship with 
Dr. Townsend, and expressed admiration for his 
gifts and energetic service. Their friendship 
continued unbroken until Mr. Hartley’s death. In 
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at least one instance this friendship was a factor 
of much moment for Dr. Townsend, and for 
others through him. 

Limitation of space allows mention of only 
another lay leader in his own denomination, 
whose friendship and help Dr. Townsend prized. 
This was Mr. Joseph Hepworth, J.P., of Leeds, 
Harrogate and Torquay. As host and guest to 
each other, as proposing and encouraging enter- 
prises for extension at home and abroad, they 
were closely associated and they held each other 
in high regard. The systematic liberality which 
Mr. Hepworth practised, when receiving only a 
working man’s wages and when he _ pos- 
sessed much wealth also, drew from Dr.Townsend 
many encomiums and encouragements to continue 
and enlarge it, “according as the Lord pros- 
pered” him. They held in common a love of 
pictures and good books, and a horror of 
intoxicants. Dr. Townsend often cited his 
friend’s courageous and splendid action as a 
Temperance reformer. When Lord Mayor of 
Leeds (1906) Mr. Hepworth declined to furnish 
intoxicating beverages at the civic banquets. 
Instead, he provided good meals for fifty thousand 
poor children. 
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WELCOMED TO HIS NATIVE 
CITY AND TO THE 
HOUSE NOT MADE WITH 
HANDS. 


One lesson, Nature, let me learn of thee; 

One lesson which in every wind is blown ; 

One lesson of two duties kept at one, 

Though the loud world proclaim their enmity ; 

Of toil unsever’d from tranquility ; 

Of labour, that in lasting fruit outgrows 

Far noisier schemes, accomplished in repose, 

Too great for haste, too high for rivalry. 
-——MATTHEW ARNOLD, ‘‘ Rural Work."’ 


Then I saw in my dream that Christian was in a musea 
while. To whom also Hopeful added this word—Be of good 
cheer, Jesus Christ maketh thee whole; and with that, Christian 
brake out with a loud voice, Oh, I see Him again! and He tells 
me, ‘‘ When thou passeth through the waters, I will be with 
thee; and though the rivers, they shall not overflow thee,’’— 
Joun Bunyan, ‘' The Pilgrim’s Progress." 


HEN in the summer of 1912 Dr. Townsend 
concluded his pastorate of the small 
church at Prestatyn, and decided to leave that 
town, it was felt by all who knew him that New- 
castle-on-Tyne would be his destination. It was 
his native, beloved city; his daughter, Mrs. 
Bowran, resided there; his son, Mr. Hubert 
Townsend, was in practice there as a solicitor ; 
and many valued and proved friends would 
welcome his return to reside again among them. 
Moreover, there was the Newcastle Children’s 
Mission and Institute, of which he was one of 
the founders and in which he had taken con- 
tinuous and invaluable interest. This was in- 
deed a going home; to devote his few remaining 
years to such service as was possible to him in 
the city and district where he first wrought, and 
among Christ’s needy little ones such as first 
engaged his sympathies and efforts. An excellent 
residence, 18 Portland Crescent, Jesmond, was 
secured. Mrs. Townsend and her husband and 
faithful helpers soon arranged their many 
furnishings, treasures and the large library there. 
The house became a restful, beautiful home. 

Dr. Townsend had almost recovered his health, 
since the prolonged illness of two years before 
(March, 1910). His vigour was indeed remark- 
able for one of seventy-seven years. The 
memories and warnings of that illness, to which 
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Dr. Meyer refers very beautifully on a later page, 
were always with him. These memories were 
not all painful; indeed, some were precious 
beyond compare. For several months he was in 
a nursing-home in the West End of London, 
where he passed through one of the most painful 
and critical operations known to modern surgery. 
It was successfully performed, and he returned 
to his home, then at Prestatyn. A very serious 
relapse occurred which necessitated his return to 
the London nursing-home and doctors. It was 
not until April of the year following that he was 
able to preach again. These sufferings and 
ordeals were the occasion of greater devotion, if 
possible, on the part of Mrs. Townsend to her 
husband than even in their previous life and 
work together. The tender love of his children ; 
the visits and letters of his ministerial and lay 
brethren ; the prayers of these and of the church 
at Prestatyn and of many groups of anxious 
friends were, he felt, of inestimable service to 
him in these trying months. In memory they 
were a continued benediction and inspiration. 
The Newcastle Children’s Mission and Institute, 
to which Dr. Townsend now gave much time 
and honorary service, was commenced in 1900. 
Mrs. Bowran, Mr. Hubert Townsend, Mr. C. A. 
Morton and other Christian workers, gave them- 
selves to it with most praiseworthy devotion, 
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self-sacrifice, patience, love and hopefulness. All 
these were needed and in full measure. Rented 
premises in Wesley Street were its first home. 
Dr. Townsend conducted its anniversary services 
year by year and welcomed into church-member- 
ship a goodly number of young people, after 
a lengthy period of instruction and probation. 
The work grew rapidly. By 1905 the member- 
ship of those attending the Mission had reached 
1,000; attendances at the meetings held weekly 
numbered 1,700, and the average number at the 
Thursday evening service was 613. It was 
affiliated with the Newcastle East Circuit of the 
Methodist New Connexion, with the understand- 
ing that the meetings and services were to be 
conducted on purely evangelistic and_ special 
mission lines. 

It soon became clear that larger and permanent 
premises must be secured. Such buildings were 
those in Henry and Clarence Street, which the 
members of the United Methodist Free Churches 
had vacated. The disused premises were 
approved as suitable for the work of the Mis- 
sion by Dr. Townsend, the workers and 
the Rev. W. H. Booker, Superintendent of 
the Newcastle East Circuit. They were within 
a few minutes’ walk of Wesley Street, their 
centre, and in a néighbourhood which sorely 
needed such efforts. The premises were only a 
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short distance from Salem Church of the same 
denomination, and other churches also; but the 
work to be done was of a special kind, not likely 
to interfere with that of other churches, nor to 
be hindered by their proximity. The chapel and 
premises were therefore acquired, and followed 
with much kindly interest on the part of their 
former owners and users, for the sum of £1,900. 
These buildings were formally opened for the 
work of the Mission and Institute on November 
lith, 1905, by the Right Hon. Lord Armstrong. 
Dr. Townsend conducted the dedicatory service. 
His friend, Alderman Joseph Hepworth, J.P., 
generously helped the work. Sir W. H. Stephen- 
son and other representatives of the mother 
Methodist Church in the city heartily bade it 
God-speed. Among other friends of the work 
were Lady Runciman, Mr. G. B. Hunter, D.Sc., 
J.P., Councillor F. E. Weightman, J.P., and 
Mr. J. G. Benson. 

From the first the clamant need for the work, 
and the manifest blessing of God upon it, secured 
generous recognition and assistance in the city 
and district. Its annual festivals, with their 
ingenious programmes arranged by the workers 
and enjoyed intensely by the young people, were 
occasions for the practical sympathy of Chris- 
tians of all denominations. Many children were 
prevented from becoming vicious, others were 
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reclaimed ; all of them seemed happy and useful 
in the many activities of the Mission and Insti- 
tute. Their homes were changed also, and 
grateful parents came to the Mission in encourag- 
ing numbers. Many found Christ and united 
- with this or other churches. In its short course 
miracles of mercy have been seen at the Mission, 
with moral transformations not a few. In these 
*r. Townsend and the workers found at once 
their justification, reward and stimulus. They 
were also gladdened by Connexional recognition 
and financial aid. 

At length, in 1911, the Mission and Institute 
was constituted a separate circuit. Later, a 
Connexional minister and deaconess were 
employed. Two years ago a flourishing centre 
of work was established at North Road, Wall- 
send-on-Tyne. Two houses adjoining the New- 
castle premises have been acquired for much- 
needed extension. It has been suggested that 
these might very fittingly be added as a memorial 
to Dr. Townsend when the disturbance of the 
work occasioned by the War, as to all such work, 
has passed away. 

Two and a half years were passed by Dr. 
Townsend in such happy activities in the city 
and district. He still preached almost every 
Sunday. Work at the Mission and on the literary 
. tasks of this period before referred to, occupied 
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him fully. He still sang Charles Wesley’s glad 
words : 


With us no melancholy void, 

No period lingers unemployed, 
Or unimproved, below ; 

Our weariness of life is gone, 

Who live to serve our God alone, 
And only Thee to know. 


Dr. Townsend was now almost eighty years of 
age. It seemed that even now there was a further 
period of restful, glad service before him. But 
the promise of life to him was ruthlessly broken. 
A villainous attack was made upon him in the 
street by a garrofter. This undoubtedly shortened 
Dr. Townsend’s life. The main facts of the 
outrage appeared in public prints at the time. 
Since, some curious misstatements haye been 
made. The following are the facts, gathered 
from letters to me and others sent by Dr. Town- 
send as soon as he was able to write after the 
affair. They are confirmed by the evidences of 
his condition and terrible sufferings witnessed 
by several, and by the statements of his family, 
the doctor, and brother ministers resident in the 
city. 

Dr. Townsend was on his way to the city 

Y.M.C.A., on a Sunday afternoon in December, 

1914, to address a large meeting there. From 

Blackett Street he passed into a short, little- 
used street which leads to the back entrance of 
' the Y.M.C.A. Suddenly two men, whom he 
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had not noticed, set upon him furiously. One 
used, both hands to compress his throat so that 
he should not shout ; the other tried to hold the 
Doctor’s hands with one hand while with the 
other he searched his pockets. He failed, how- 
ever, to secure any booty. The aged victim 
struggled vigorously, managed to get a hand 
free and, while the man who had been holding 
his throat released a hand to help his comrade, 
shouted for aid. Upon this the villains threw 
him on the ground and made off. Dr. Town- 
send’s shout was heard in the Y.M.C.A., but he 
could not repeat it, and note was not taken of 
it until afterwards. He lay some minutes, and 
managed at length to get up and totter into the 
Y.M.C.A. and rest there. Then, despite all 
counsels and endeavours to restrain him, he 
went to the platform, told of the assault, and 
delivered a brief address. 

On arrival at home he took to his bed. His 
doctor treated him for the injuries received in 
the struggle and enforced absolute quietness. He 
gave the judgement, when death supervened, 
that the garrotters had been guilty of slow 
murder. The police of the city did everything 
possible to find them; but they had left no 
trace. Happily, they have since been arrested, 
it is said, for a later similar offence. 


It is difficult calmly to recount such an occur- 
rence as this. It recalls the assaults made upon 
preachers in the early days of Methodism. That 
it could occur in our time, in an English city, 
stirred indignation. Unfortunately, it is not 


_ without parallel in London and elsewhere. 
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Tender care, medical skill, and his recupera- 
tive powers helped Dr. Townsend through these 
weeks and to a wonderful measure of recovery. 
On January 20th, 1915, he celebrated his 
eightieth birthday. Notwithstanding painful 
survivals of the attack and other afflictions 
which it had brought upon him, he was in 
buoyant spirits. His loved ones made his birth- 
day a high day. All 

“which should accompany old age, 

As honour, love, obedience, troops of friends,” 
were there, and there was added reverent affec- 
tion due to a Christian minister entirely worthy 
of the name. His letter to me about the happy 
day indicated his mood. He said: 

Letters, telegrams and presents came rolling 
in, and we had a delightful family gathering 
at tea. I was overcome with gratitude, and 
could not help feeling it was more than I 
deserved. I pray God to help me to offer Him 
a fuller service than ever.” 

Only six weeks remained to him of such service 
on earth. The ravages made by the attack and 
his many busy years made impossible further 
repair of the tent in which his eager spirit lodged. 
The opening days of March were marked for him 
by much pain and weakness. These were 
alleviated by all that love and skill could do. — 
Mrs. Townsend was also ill; but her devotion 
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brought her to the side of her beloved husband 
in the closing hours of his life on earth. There 
too, sharing her deep distress that their loved one 
should so suffer, were such of their children and 
relatives as the sudden approach of the end per- 
mitted to gather. Death came with great peace- 
fulness, at nine o’clock on Sunday evening, 
March 7th, 1915. 

On the morrow the National Free Church 
Council assembled in Manchester. To its annual 
gatherings at this period of the year he had gone 
with keen interest; but not this year. He had 
gone “‘to the general assembly and church of the 
First-born, which are written in heaven, and to 
God, the Judge of all, and to the spirits of just 
men made perfect, and to Jesus.” 

Dr. Townsend’s remains were interred on the 
following Wednesday at All Saints’ Cemetery, 
Jesmond, Newcastle. Owing to Mrs. Townsend’s 
illness, it was deemed inadvisable to hold a public 
memorial service. The minister of the Children’s 
Mission (Rev. George Coates) conducted a service 
at the residence, 18 Portland Terrace. In this 
the President of the United Methodist Conference 
(the Rev. George Parker), the Rev. Henry James, 
of Sandyford United Methodist Church and 
Canon Inskip (Vicar of Jesmond) took part. 
Many United Methodist and other ministers and 
lay leaders accompanied the remains to the grave. 
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Significant in the procession were a hundred 
members of the Boys’ and Girls’ Brigade con- 
nected with the Children’s Mission. 

With many thousands in this and other lands, 
all who joined that winding procession knew that 
he whom they followed was worthy of all honour, 
and of the noble tributes which in those same 
days were enshrining his memory. A humble, 
convinced follower of Christ, he had exemplified 
a happy gospel, and discharged a holy ministry 
lastingly influential in his own Church, and its 
missions, in the Free Churches and the Church 
of Christ. While yet his communion was among 
the least of the tribes of the Lord, he carried its 
name, testimony and contribution into high 
circles by his voice and pen, and rested not until 
it shared united larger service with others. As 
a king, ready to the battle, he contended for the 
crown rights of the Head of the Church, Jesus 
Christ, and for the liberty wherewith He makes 
His people free. The treasures of Theology and 
History and the fair page of Literature grew by 
his service, while with the pen of a ready writer 
he gave these to the simple and the wise. Found 
worthy, he was ‘trusted and honoured above 
many, most by those who knew him best. Kith, 
kin and little children loved and reverenced him 
deeply. His acts smell sweet and blossom in 
the dust. 
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“IN HIS HABIT, AS HE 
LIVED.” 


Walter Pater (Marius the Epicurean, II. p. 120) describes 
the spirit of the new Christian Society as it appeared to a pagan. 
‘As if by way of a due recognition of some immeasurable 
Divine condescension manifest in a certain historic fact, its in- 
fluence was felt more especially at those points which demanded 
some sacrifice of one’s self, for the weak, for the aged, for little 
children, and even for the dead. And then, for its constant 
outward token, its significant manner or index, it issued in a 
certain debonair grace and a certain mystic attractiveness, a 
courtesy, which made Marius doubt whether that famed Greek 
blitheness or gaiety or grace in the handling of life had been, 
after all, an unrivalled success.’’—H. A. A. KENNEDY, D.Sc., 
in ‘‘Expositor’s Greek Testament,’’ on Phil, iv. 5. 


O the impressions given of Dr. Townsend in 

the previous pages we add some notes on 

his person, habits and characteristics as he lived 

and moved in his home and among his intimate 
friends. 

The personal appearance of Dr. Townsend will 
be gathered from the portraits of him at several 
periods of his life which illustrate this volume. 
In stature he was rather below the middle height. 
This was almost never noticed, however; the 
adjectives most commonly used of him being the 
words “sturdy” and “dignified.” A_ trifling 
neglect in his dress may be explained, as it 
frequently occasioned remark—the absence of a 
tie as companion to his spotless neck linen. By 
accident, he left that small adornment off on one 
occasion early in his career. Curiously, someone 
commended this. Time and trouble were hence- 
forth saved by non-use of a tie. His large head, © 
broad brow, keen, dark, flashing eyes, with his 
mobile mouth, gave observers promise of his 
powers of intellect and utterance. His voice was 
on the useful middle register. Although a 
Northumbrian, his tone and speech were not 
noticeably reminiscent of that district. Misled 
by Dr. Townsend’s residence in Wales, an 
imaginative reporter wrote of Dr. Townsend’s 
_ “robust voice, softened by that curious pleading 
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note peculiar to the Welsh”! He spoke quickly. 

A ready level body of words issued; as he pro- 

ceeded with his theme his voice rose, his pace 
was quickened, the orator’s fire glowed in him 

and about him. 

In sermon and speech Dr. Townsend used long 
passages of description, declamation and denun- 
ciation. Adjectives were not many. He added 
fact to fact, stroke to stroke. The copulative was 
freely used. Sometimes it was long drawn out, 
“a—and,” aS a momentary resting-place and 
Teaping-stone in his almost breathless course. 
His utterances gained much by his delivery of 
them. Some were long remembered and often 
recounted, as earlier pages show. A sermon at 
Leicester in January, 1887, on “The Diadems of 
Jesus” (Rev. xix. 12) is easily recalled. While 
such august themes usually claimed him, he 
practised the art of relief by using little-known 
Scripture passages and characters. He found 
honey in the rock. The exploit of Shammah, the 
son of Agee the Hararite, who withstood a com- 
pany of Philistines in a patch of lentils when the 
rest of the people fled, was used to commend 
heroic solitary service. 

Though constant to his duties at conferences 
and committees, Dr. Townsend did not excel in 
service there. He often made substantial con- 
tributions; but he did not delight in making 
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points and»scoring victories ; nor was he skilled 
in the rapid production of resolutions which 
gather up the results of discussion. Still less 
would he frame verbiage which commits nobody 
to anything. He abhorred personalities and cruel 
words, either in public or private speech. No 
one ever said of him, as he felt compelled to say 
privately to a Conference debater of a. former 
generation, noted for his prepared attacks upon 
individuals: “Sir, you smite with a rapier and 
inflict wounds which bleed inside.” He 
respected confidences and felt the force of Seneca’s 
words, that if every man knew everything said 
of him there would not be two friends left in the 
world. 

Everyone likes to be liked, and Dr. Townsend 
was susceptible to appreciation. Perhaps he 
needed the sunshine of admiration in order to 
be at his very best; but he sharply distinguished 
between these and flattery, which he instantly 
detected and much disliked for himself and 
others. Like Hugh Price Hughes, he was fond 
of superlatives: “immense” and “shocking” 
were words much used. He was sometimes the 
victim of his enthusiasm for men and causes. If, 
as some said, he thought all his own geese were 
swans, it must be conceded that he delighted 
also in generous praise of the birds of others. 
The bitter words sometimes spoken of officials 
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and public leaders pained him. He had known 
one told that the door of his office was fastened 
on the inside only. Dr. Townsend knew when 
to vacate an office. On the whole, he came to 
feel concerning high office as Elizabeth said of 
the crown, “It is better to look at than to wear.” 
He thought that he had not “the official mind.” 
Writing when he was seventy-seven he said this: 


In a future ministry, with my past experience 
to guide me, I would avoid official life. I have 
had small, poor, struggling’ churches and cir- 
cuits; and I have had large, prosperous and 
wealthy ones ; and, with the exception of a few 
passing clouds which are practically unayoid- 
able, my life passed in them as a summer’s 
day. I look back on the time spent in them 
with almost entire delight. But, by the kind- 
ness and favour of my brethren, I have had 
more than my share of official appointments. 

Y" While fervently grateful for the honours ~ 
bestowed, I discovered whilst fulfilling the 
duties devolving on me that I had not the 
official frame of mind. The unrest and anxiety 
I experienced caused me worry which more 
than once caused a breakdown of my health. 
I have some happy reminiscences of my official 
life; but if I have to endure a reincarnation 
and the choice of a sphere of labour is left with 

, me, I will say, “Ordinary church and circuit | 

\. work for me; there is nothing like it.” : 


Dr. Townsend was great enough to welcome 
the suggestions of lesser workers than himself, 
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and wise enough to call in the aid of the expert. 
He came to know his limitations. He had an 
extraordinary memory for historical facts and 
allusions, especially of the Puritan period. It 
was thought that he tripped badly in one 
instance; but the check occasioned a triumph. 
At the National Free Church Council, held in 
Liverpool in 1898, he was appointed to propose 
the resolution in connection with the Tercen- 
tenary celebrations of the Birth of Oliver Crom- 
well. In an impassioned address on the cruelties 
inflicted upon William Prynne and others, under 
Charles I., he stated that Prynne had his ears 
cut off twice. “Impossible! cried someone. Dr. 
Townsend paused, and from lip to lip ran the 
news of the seeming error, and loud laughter 
followed. “I repeat it,” said he; “for, incredible 
as it may seem that such fiendish cruelty should 
be practised in our land, it is the fact. The ears 
of Prynne had been carefully sewn on to his head 
after his first mutilation. Later, they were 
clipped off again, and more closely!” 

A delightful side of Dr. Townsend’s character 
was seen in his home and intimacies. He counted 
himself very rich in home joys, and even when 
Mistress Sorrow came to lodge at eventide she 
left a blessing behind her. Of such visitations 
he could say, “I was not rebellious, neither 
turned away backward.” He was twice married. 
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His first wife was spared to him only a little 
while. Their two daughters, Alice and Isabel, 
still live. Miss Jane Fletcher, of Chester, became 
his wife in 1869. She and their daughter Olive 
(Mrs. Bowran), and their son, Hubert, reside in 
Newcastle-on-Tyne, and are deeply interested in 
the Children’s Mission and Institute, and in all 
good work. Among sorrows which visited the 
home was the affliction of Miss Brytha Town- 
send, and her death by consumption when only 
thirty-one, at Newcastle, in January, 1908. 

Dr. Townsend found time to be in every sense 
a true husband and father. Nowhere was he so 
warmly admired and loved as in his home. He 
was often styled one of the later Puritans; but 
he knew that their gravely beautiful home life 
was often misrepresented as harsh, narrow and 
sad of hue, and he made his own home-life 
gladsome for all. He liked the pomp of great 
occasions, as his vivid descriptions of them show. 
Some of his sharpest words were spoken and 
written of the exclusion of Free Churchmen from, 
or their scant admission to these. He used all 
he could of such opportunities. As President of 
the National Free Church Council, Dr. Townsend 
was presented at Court in February, 1903, by the 
Right Hon. Sir Joseph Compton-Rickett, M.P., 
and he attended a royal levee as President of the 
United Methodist Church. Mrs. Townsend and 
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he were invited to and attended the King’s 
summer garden party of the same year. 

The Christian grace of hospitality was exercised 
with manifest pleasure by Dr. Townsend and his 
wife. In this he maintained the tradition 
of his ancestors. His home had its recreations, 
in addition to conversation. In this he delighted, 
and he kept it true to its name. He some- 
times repeated with laughter the statement 
made by some that he had no great sense of 
humour. It was good to share with him a game 
of bagatelle after a heavy day of meetings or 
study. He liked dogs, birds, flowers, trees and 
a garden. To reading and travel, named as his 
hobbies, must be added the super-illustration of 
biographical and historical works. He procured 
loose sheets of the “Dictionary of National Bio- 
graphy” and “A New History of Methodism,” 
and inserted many pictures, some of them rare 
and beautiful, of persons and scenes named on 
the pages. They were then bound up and were 
volumes of enhanced interest and value. 

To show these and other literary and art 
treasures to friends was always a pleasure to Dr. 
Townsend. However, Isaiah’s question of King 
Hezekiah concerning visitors to his home, ‘“ What 
have they seen in thine house?” would be 
answered in this case that dweller and visitor 
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alike were drawn to honour God. Dr. Town- 
send’s was a Christian home, and he diffused 
Christian influence wherever he went. His 
valued colleague, the Rev. W. F. Newsam, shows 
us this. 


Of one never-to-be-forgotten day I write. A 
little while before he left Prestatyn he and his 
beloved wife came over to spend a day with us. 
Mrs. Newsam and I think still of that precious, 
helpful day. As he sat by our fireside his face 
was radiant as he spoke of God’s Word and 
work, and well and skilfully he brought forth 
out of his treasure thiigs new and old. It was 
one of the blessed days that we shall cherish in 
our hearts. Great as was his public usefulness 
he was frequently at his best in fireside talks. 

The last time I stayed with him we were in 
the dining-room together on the Sabbath morn- 
ing. He went to the piano, and accompanying 
himself, quietly sang: 


“T lift my heart to Thee, 
Saviour divine ; 
For Thou art all to me, 
And I am Thine, 
Is there on earth a closer bond than this,— 
That my Beloved’s mine, and I am His?” 


He and another of the great and honoured 
leaders of our Free Churches had agreed to keep | 
up their fellowship, though miles separated 
them, by singing this hymn at a certain time. 
‘There was pathos in the thought that although 
the other had been called into the presence of 
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the King, Dr. Townsend kept up the beautiful 
custom to which they had agreed. 


Dr. Townsend’s use of public, family and 
private prayer and his profit thereby was really 
notable. He told an incident which occurred at 
the National Free Church Council Conference at 
St. James’s Hall, London, in 1902, which was 
regarded as one of the most influential and 
important of such gatherings: 


As I passed along the platform.to my seat as 
President and looked over the sea of faces, my 
heart failed me. But a telegram lay on the 
table addressed to me, and when opened, it was 
found to be a message from my children far 
away, saying they were then at prayer for me. 
I felt no more trepidation. 


On several public occasions he tactfully drew 
his colleagues aside for united prayer before they 
began their high duties. It is known that it was 
Sir Oliver Lodge who was referred to by Dr. 
Townsend when speaking of an incident which 
occurred at the National Free Church Council at 
Leeds in 1907. 


I have been for some days this week in con- 
nection with one of the greatest living scientists, 
and I have had some hours’ conversation with 
him. I tell you that whilst he is a man with 
enormous stores of scientific knowledge, the 
revelation of power in him to me was this—that 
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he is an earnest, humble seeker after the truth 
of the things in Christ. I never admired him 
so much as when one morning I and seven other 
friends were holding a little quiet prayer-meet- 
ing in one of the rooms of the hotel, when the 
door suddenly opened and the great scientist 
came in and knelt down by our side in humble 
prayer before Almighty God. 


Very kind and generous, Dr. Townsend 
indulged himself in the luxury of doing good. 
He practised systematic benevolence. While he 
stirred others to give to the poor, lend to the 
Lord and support His work at home and abroad, 
he did this himself. The records of his churches 
and circuits, with those of the Connexion and 
national movements, show that he gave accord- 
ing to his ability. By his will, prepared by 
himself and in his own hand-writing, he 
bequeathed legacies of £50 each to the Foreign 
and Home missionary funds of the United 
Methodist Church. He wished that a like sum 
might be given by his executors to the funds of 
the Newcastle Children’s Mission and Institute. 
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SOME TRIBUTES AND 
REMINISCENCES. 


“There is a prince and a great man fallen this day in 
Israel.”—2 Samuel iii. 38. 


“One who never turned his back but marched breast 
forward, 
Never doubted clouds would break, 
Never dreamed, though right were worsted, wrong 
would triumph, 
Held we fall to rise, are baffled to fight better, 
Sleep to wake.” 
—RoBERT BRowniNnG, Works, “Epilogue.” 


HE death of Dr. Townsend was followed by 
the publication of tributes and biographical 
articles in the chief daily and weekly journals 
of England and Wales. The article in the 
“United Methodist” was by the Editor, the Rev. 
Henry Smith; that in the “Christian World” by 
_ the Rev. James Gibson; that in the “British 
Weekly” by the present writer. The Rev. 
Principal David Brook, M.A., D.C.L., at the 
request of the Editor (the Rev. Henry Hooks) of 
the “United Methodist Magazine,” contributed a 
valued discriminating tribute to that monthly. 
It was the privilege of the Rev. W. F. Newsam, 
a former colleague of Dr. Townsend and_ the 
superintendent minister of the Hawarden Circuit, 
which includes Prestatyn, to prepare the official 
obituary notice and tribute for the next Confer- 
ence of the United Methodist Church, held at 
Exeter, which appeared in its published Minutes 
(1915). Upwards of fifty societies and organiza- 
tions passed resolutions of appreciation of his life, 
work and character, and of sympathy with his 
bereaved family. Many telegrams and hundreds 
of letters were received. 

Limitation of space prevents quotation from 
these various tributes, printed and written. Frag- 
rant with love and animated by the Christian 
hope, they are a precious, cherished possession. 
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It is not surprising that the loan of them for 
perusal has been frequently sought. All will 
appreciate the short articles which here follow. 

The Rev. Dr. H. T. Marshall and the Rev. 
Thomas Scowby are two of the oldest surviving 
contemporaries of Dr. Townsend in the ministry 
of the Methodist New Connexion and the United 
Methodist Church, and each of them was, as was 
he, President of the Conference of the Methodist 
New Connexion. Dr. John Clifford, Dr. J. Scott 
Lidgett, Dr. F. B. Meyer and Sir Joseph Compton 
Rickett, M.P., were closely associated with Dr. 
Townsend in the wider ministry of the churches 
and nation. Each of them filled the presidential 
chair of the National Council of the Evangelical 
Free Churches of England and Wales, as did 
Dr. Townsend. 


BY THE REV. H. T. MARSHALL, D.D. 


The thoughts and emotions that surge through 
the mind and heart as one reviews a friendship 
that lasted for more than a half a century can- 
not be expressed in a page or two. When in 
July, 1859, Dr. Townsend and myself met for the 
first time as fellow students with Dr. Stacey in 
Sheffield, we soon found that in our reading and 
ideals of ministerial work there was a similarity 
that drew us together. Though the time came, 
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all too soon, when we had to separate, we kept 
up our friendship and a correspondence that I 
trust was mutually helpful in our studies, our 
preaching and church work. 

As the years passed we differed in our ideals 
on these and kindred matters ; but I never failed 
to admire his incessant activity in circuit and 
connexional work. Often his methods (as in 
Leicester and other places) were unconventional 
and courageous; but only the fastidious could 
take exception to them. His unwearied devotion 
to young men, whose studies in preparing for 
wider service in the Church he took pleasure in 
directing ; his special services for the young people 
in the Sunday Schools and homes of the Churches 
under his care were features in his ministry. He 
had firm faith in conversion in early childhood. 

Any estimate of his voluminous literary work 
I must leave others to make who are better 
qualified than myself. Suffice it to say that it 
has proved helpful to many young men preparing 
for the local and itinerant ministry. His large 
library, his faculty for gathering, arranging and 
condensing the results of his wide reading in 
forms fitted to lure his young readers on to wider 
fields and broader theological outlooks, helped to 
extend his ministry far beyond the bounds of his 
own denomination. So like Moses, whose charac- 
ter and work he often dwelt upon in his preach- 
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ing, though it was not given him to enter the 
richer inheritance, he did much to prepare a 
younger generation to go forward and possess the 
good land. From many of his letters and from 
frequent conversations, I judge that he regarded 
as his chief literary work his “Great Schoolmen 
of the Middle Ages,” written more than thirty 
years ago. In his last letter to me, written 
shortly before his death, he said: “He was care- 
fully revising it, so as to make it a new book, 
having for many years been preserving an im- 
mense number of reviews which appeared at the 
time of its publication, some of the criticisms 
especially those of his old tutor, Dr. Stacey, being 
very trenchant, but which he hoped would enable 
him greatly to improve it and make it a standard 
work.” Alas! this was not to be, for as he 
closed his letter there seemed to be a premonition 
of the nearness of the close of his life’s work. “I 
fear,” he says, ‘‘ that seeing I shall be eighty on 
the twentieth of this month (January, 1915) you 
will think this [handwriting] is an indication of 
dotage ; but you must take me as I am.” The 
end was nearer than he had thought. The work 
on which his heart was so long fixed had to be 
left unfinished. He “ceased at once to work and 
live.” 

His closing years were (apart from his serfous 
affliction) very happy, for the way was opened 
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to wider spheres of influence than the limits of 
his own denomination afforded. He became asso- 
ciated with the National Free Church Council, 
and was elected its President, and formed many 
valued friendships with prominent leaders of the 
Council. 


BY THE REV. THOMAS SCOWBY. 


The day after Mr. Townsend’s ordination ser- 
vice he approached me and with characteristic 
fervour said: 

“Let us here make a mutual vow—that our 
ministry shall be very evangelistic and largely to 
win the masses.” 

I replied, “Yes; yet I am impressed by the 
thought -that an important work is to win the 
youth of our families and Sunday Schools to 
Christ. Do ¢hzs, but do not leave that you name 
undone. 

Mr. Townsend gave me a hard grip of the hand, 
saying, 

“We faithfully promise in Christ’s Name to do 
‘This and That.” 

So those two young ministers gave their pledge 
to each other. After forty years Dr. Townsend, 
referring to this circumstance, said, 

“That mutual promise has had a great influence 
on my ministry.” 
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Mr. Scowby adds a pathetic statement : 

“My sight is such as to make it most difficult — 
to write, or even to see what I have written. I 
wish I had been able to do more to aid you.” 


BY THE REV. JOHN CLIFFORD, M.A., B.Sc., 
LL.B., D.D. 


Dr. Townsend was one of my friends for over 
twenty years. We met together at the beginning 
of the National Council of Free Evangelical 
Churches. From the first I felt the quiet charm 
of his genial and strong character. The memories 
of our early years supplied a basis, and formed 
a bond, of association. The Methodist New Con- 
nexion ministers of Nottingham and the district 
I knew in the fifties and sixties of the last century. 
John Hudston, an able minister and leader of 
that church, belonged to the village of Beeston, 
where I spent my boyhood, and the names of 
Everett, Dunn, and Griffith, and the battles they 
fought against the older Wesleyanism were 
familiar to us. I found Dr. Townsend a sincere 
and whole-hearted Christian, a diligent and 
painstaking student, courageous in the search for 
truth, and independent in judgement,—a con- 
vinced and convincing Free Churchman and a 
sound democrat. 

He heartily welcomed the National Council of 
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Free Churches, worked diligently on its various 
committees, visited fhe Federations, occupied its 
Presidential Chair, and was always ready to give 
his energies to the promotion of its manifold 
enterprises. No one served tlie Council in its 
early years with more enthusiasm, or guided its 
affairs with more wisdom and discretion. 

Its ideals were sacred to him. He felt acutely 
the need for the protest of the Free Churches 
against a growing and aggressive sacerdotalism, 
urged the extension of spiritual religion, and in- 
sisted upon a return to the principles of the New 
Testament Church. He knew the disabilities to 
which Free Churchmen were subjected in the 
small towns and villages under the rule of a 
Parliament Church, and exposed the divisiveness 
and intolerance of a system which claimed a 
monopoly of truth and of ministry ; and said he 
had long lamented the fact that, as separate 
denominations, our churches were unable to 
achieve the reforms demanded by religion and 
justice, secure equality before the law, and 
minister adequately to the welfare of the nation. 

His influence on our Committee was always a 
moderating one. He was calm and deliberate, 
though decided and earnest. He was always con- 
siderate of the views of those who were opposed 
to him, and never failed in courtesy. There was 
a fine nobleness in his spirit, and a beautiful 
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subordination of self to the highest causes. He 
stood firmly by his convictions, but was always 
modest in asserting them, and never forgot that 
he might be wrong. He saw things steadily and 
saw them whole ; and whilst he would press his 
conclusions with energy he was always gentle 
and genial. é 

He was one of the first Passive-Resisters. He 
could not submit to pay willingly the rate for 
carrying out a policy by which the State com- 
pelled Free Church parents to send their children 
to be taught an alien faith with a bitter sectarian. 
bias, in schools under clerical control; and to— 
see their sons and daughters refused entrance into 
the teaching profession unless they would desert 
the Church in which they had been trained, and 
submit to the rite of confirmation in the Episcopal - 
Church. He was strongly in favour of organised 
action against the Education legislation of 1902, 
wrote in exposition and condemnation of its 
wrongs, and advocated resistance to its enforce- 
ment. 

On three occasions I was the recipient of special 
kindness from him; once when I preached the 
Annual Sermon for the Methodist New Connexion 
Annual Conference at Dudley in 1903; again, 
when I visited him and stayed in his home at 
Prestatyn ; and, once more, when he interested 
himself in finding hospitality for the Annual 
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Meetings of the National Passive-Resistance 
League at Newcastle-on-Tyne. His kindness, his 
eager interest in others; his friendly regard, and 
his noble and beautiful spirit remain amongst 
the most cherished treasures of my memory. 


BY THE REV. J. SCOTT LIDGETT, M.A., 
D.D. 


I am glad to have the opportunity of paying a 
tribute to Dr. Townsend, and of recording some 
of the impressions he made upon me. I cannot 
_ pretend to having enjoyed close intimacy with 
him, for he was greatly my senior and owing to 
distance we only occasionally met. Dr. Town- 
' send had worked in close association with Mr. 
Hugh Price Hughes, and with Sir Percy Bunting 
‘in earlier days when the subject of Methodist 
Union first became a living issue. The same 
motives which made Dr. Townsend so consistent 
an advocate of the union of the different branches 
of Methodism made him also one of the staunchest 
supporters of the National Free Church Council 
movement. He grasped, as few others did, the 
importance of closer fellowship and co-operation 
between the Evangelical Free Churches, as essen- 
tial alike to the effectiveness of their common 
witness, to the defence of their rights, and to 

those still wider agreements, without which the 
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Kingdom of God cannot be advanced in the 
present day. 

Dr. Townsend was not only an idealist, but a 
practical statesman. Still more, he took long 
views. Instead of being satisfied with mere tem- 
porary expedients, or with the line of least resist-_ 
ance, he was always seeking to prepare the way 
for the still larger fulfilment in the future. This 
was conspicuously the case in regard to the con- 
stitutional discussions which lead to the success- 
ful establishment of the United Methodist Church. 
While never unfaithful to his own personal con- 
victions, he decided most of the issues that were 
raised by determining which course was likely 
to facilitate ultimate union with the Wesleyan 
Methodist Church. For this sustained endeavour 
all Wesleyan Methodists owe Dr. Townsend a 
great debt of appreciation and gratitude. 

The sagacity he thus displayed was shown 
throughout Dr. Townsend’s service to the 
National Free Church Council. He was called 
to the Presidency during the difficult year in 
which Mr. Balfour introduced his Education Bill. 
Dr. Townsend worthily represented Free Church 
convictions throughout the controversy that 
arose. Brave, dignified and resolute, he was one 
of the most effective spokesmen of Nonconformity, | 
alike in council, in conference and on the plat- 
form. Much of his weight and influence was due 
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to the fact that he had the mind and equipment 
of a theologian. His grasp in dealing with 
ecclesiastical affairs was the result of long years 
of careful thought and study devoted to the 
highest themes. 

The way of the ecclesiastical statesmen is beset 
by difficulties and temptations. Dr. Townsend 
overcame them all. He was always mindful of 
principles and never betrayed them. He was un- 
sullied by self-seeking and never lost the buoyant 
hopefulness of youth. The honour and affection 
which he enjoyed throughout his own Church 
was hardly more real than the esteem and trust 
which he won in the larger sphere he filled so 
well. 


BY THE REV. F. B. MEYER, M.A., D.D. 


Dr. Townsend got closer into my heart than 
many whom one touches in our common public 
life, partly because of a memorable visit to his 
home, when he was living in North Wales, and 
partly because I had the privilege of being his 
pastor during the period that he was the inmate 
of a nursing-home in London. These gave me 
unusual opportunities of passing through the 
outer courts into the inner shrine. Yet, when 
sickness and weakness have opened some of the 
_ inner doors, what unexplored mysteries remain 
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beyond the reach of the nearest and dearest, and > 
how much more that is impenetrable by a late- 
found friend ! 7 

His mind seemed to be unusually well-stored 
and acquisitive, and I could not wonder that so 
many retired ministers of his own Church 
gathered around him in the beautiful estate, look- 
ing out on the ocean, which I think owed a great 
deal to his business-like faculty. It seemed to 
me an ideal portion for one who, like Joshua, had 
divided out the land, and now had entered upon 
his own inheritance towards the sun-rising. We 
talked of many things during those hours of close 
Christian converse, of the approximation of the 
three denominations, in which he was bearing so 
fine a part, of the condition of religion in Wales, 
and of the deeper aspects of Christian living, 
which beckoned to us like fight on the hills. 

But it was during his stay in London, as I 
visited him week by week, reading the Scripture, 
praying and conversing with him, that the purity 
and beauty of his religious experience unfolded. 
His was a life hid with Christ in God, whose 
fountains were fed from the everlasting hills. 
His love for sacred poetry and acquaintance with 
the best devotional literature were apparent; and 
associated with indomitable resolution and 
strength of purpose were the attractive graces of 
sympathy, humility and human kindness, 
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He was brave, and strong, and true; and has 
left a rich legacy of holy memory to those of 
us who are still left to fight in the good fight. 


BY THE RIGHT HONORABLE SIR JOSEPH 
COMPTON-RICKETT, M.P., D.L., President 
of the National Council of Evangelical Free 
Churches of England and Wales, 1915. 


Dr. W. J. Townsend was one of those repre- 
sentative men of the Free Church life of to-day 
who both denominationally and nationally 
deserve to be honoured. The steady flame of his 
service burned too evenly to be extinguished by 
any gust of opposition or of difficulty, 

He did not aspire to brilliant leadership or to 
notable exploit in the domain of theology or in 
the world of letters; but his work was constant, 
marked by high character and to be trusted. He 
can rightly be described as one of those who con- 
tribute more to the religious life of the country 
than some whose names may be better known. 
A friend of mine once remarked that they were 
not meteors but stars which the Christ of the 
Apocalypse held in His right hand. It is the 
fixed lights of the firmament of heaven by which 
we are guided: not so much by those travellers 
out of the waste which cross the sky with a 


_ brilliant trail and then disappear. 
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Townsend was a man upon whom his friends 
could rely, and who rendered constant help to 
those humble and grateful souls to whom he - 
ministered for so many years in different parts 
of the country. When he was called to high 
office in the religious world he carried his honours 
modestly and guided the affairs of his Presidency 
with discretion and kindly wisdom. 

I had the privilege of presenting him to King 
Edward VII. at a levee during the year in which 
he occupied the Presidential Chair. He deserved 
the respect which he commanded and was a 
worker until the last. Once I met him in New- 
castle, where he gave me a list of his‘engagements 
with the zest of a much younger man. 

He deserves to be held in long remembrance 
by his own Methodist people and by everyone 
else who has had the opportunity of working 
with him. 
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